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FPHA becomes PHA; re- 
organization of central, 
regional offices begins 
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ing agency established: 
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Finance Agency 
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job page 226 


Great Britain’s program of 
building “new towns” de- 
scribed, evaluated 


Baltimore’s Redevelop- 
ment Commission sum- 
marizes lessons of its 
experience to date 


— Techniques for saving 
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en city blocks of slums in Decatur, Illinois, were replaced in 1942 resident maintenance de- 
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brought its reward on July 27 when the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
was established as a permanent agency of the federal government. 

In HHFA we have won the long-sought national acceptance of “housing” 
as an integrated field—as an entity in the same way that “medicine” rep 
resents a well defined branch of knowledge or that “agriculture” is recog 
nized as a field of industry. Over the past fifty years or more, there has 
been a slow accumulation of evidence about the housing “problem.” The 
evidence has led inevitably to this conclusion: that isolation of one element 
of the “problem” from another leads only to confused plans for curing the 
overall condition; that only through a simultaneous attack on all these 
elements—only out of a set of commonly understood and accepted principles 
—can the manifold specialists and specialties that make their contribution 
to housing achieve progress, either in their own limited sectors of the field 
or for “housing” as a whole. 

The theory that home loans are properly the concern only of banking 
houses and financial institutions and not of anyone who calls himself a 
“houser” is the kind of theory that has pervaded every part of the field. The 
contractor has thought of himself as a “practical” man who deals only in 
bricks and mortar and how to get them together on a sound, profit-making 
basis . . . not as a technician attached to a great, well organized industry. 
The designer has thought of himself as an “artist”’—as a man who interprets 
the spirit of the times and creates forms of shelter to symbolize the era. . . 
quite impervious, all too often, to the relationship his skill has to the living 
habits and costs and aspirations of millions of families. The public official 
has thought of the need for operating revenue and of how best to wring it 
out of the property owners of a community . without any notion of 
what the results might mean in terms of family living and future city 
patterns. The “reformer” has thought of rotting structures and crowded 
rooms and tuberculous children . . . without giving much attention to the 
complicated and delicate mechanics required to correct the errors of the 
past while building soundly for the future. 

The very word housing had no particular meaning fifty years ago. It 
was during the recent war years, when government’s role in housing became 
a stellar one, that the word “housing” gained general public recognition. 
It is now well established in the national vocabulary as a symbol of what 
it takes in the way of manpower, materials, and money to get a roof over 
your head. 

If we are to hang onto this concept of housing and, through HHFA, 
use it as a tool for shaping a better housing future for the country, every 
person connected with any one of the housing specialties must recognize 
an allegiance, not to his small part of the field, but to the overall “housing” 
entity. The great responsibility that HHFA has for integrating the housing 
activities of the country rests equally heavily on every person in the field. 
Mutual understanding of the problems of the specialties and mutual loyalty 
to the goal of a nation of safe and sound and spacious homes—in well 
planned neighborhoods—will solidify as nothing else can the gain that the 
creation of HHFA has scored for the cause of better housing. 
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FPHA Becomes the Public Housing Administration— 
Undergoes Administrative Reorganization 


A study of the organization of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority got 
under way in the early spring of 1947. 
The purpose of this study was to re 
examine the Authority’s operations in 
terms of its anticipated program for 
the fiscal year 1948 (beginning July 1, 
1947). A budget had been submitted 
for Congressional consideration that 
provided for administrative expenses 
of $15,600,000 as against the $19,900,- 
000 that had been available during the 
fiscal year 1947 and it was clear from 
the outset of the study that organiza 
tion changes would be necessary if 
operations under the new reduced 
amount were to be effective. It was 
no longer possible to adjust the Au 
thority to program conditions by the 
process of shrinking existing organiza 
tion units, many of which had already 
been reduced to an extent that made 
working conditions extremely difficult; 
the units themselves would have to be 
eliminated or consolidated or otherwise 
changed in character. 

While this study was in process, 
President Truman’s Reorganization 
Plan No, 3 was approved by the Sen- 
ate and FPHA on July 27 became the 
Public Housing Administration. At 
just about the same time, the agency's 
1948 appropriation was approved by 
the Congress in the amount of $11, 
500,000, roughly 57 per cent of the 
1947 figure. In addition, a provision 
appeared in the legislation limiting the 
number of personnel who may be paid 
in excess of $4500 a year to 20 per 
cent of all personnel paid from these 
administrative funds. 


Sequence of Planning 

In order to comply with this provi 
sion, it Was necessary to take imme- 
diate steps to reorganize. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that reorganization 
plans were being developed before 
Congressional action was taken on the 
agency's appropriation and it would 
be incorrect to believe that that action 
was the sole cause of the changes that 
have been, and are now in process of 
being, made. It would be equally in- 
correct, on the other hand, to pretend 
that the impact of the appropriation 
legislation has not been a strong one. 
It is academic to speculate as to which 
changes are attributable to which 
causes—that is, which ones would have 
been effected if the President’s budget 
of $15,600,000 had been approved by 
the Congress as submitted. The organ- 
ization study, at the time it first be- 
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came clear that Congressional action 
would be adverse, had already pro 
duced certain most of 
which were of such nature as to per 
mit their being carried over into what 
might be considered the second phase 
of the study, when the objective of 
improving operations was given new 
meaning by the mandate to reduce 
costs and to comply with a prescribed 
wage structure. 
Regional Offices 

It was determined early in the study, 
although never seriously in question, 
that regional should be re 
tained and that each region should be 
headed by a director, with a full dele 
gation of authority to administer the 
programs for wnich the agency is re 
sponsible, within his region, subject 
only to such standards, procedures, and 


conclusions, 


offices 


administrative orders as might be pro 
mulgated by the Commissioner. Al 
together aside from the desirability of 
locating personnel in the field close 
to—at least closer than Washington, 
D. C.—the problems with which they 


must deal, 


administrative considera 


tions alone would dictate the retention 
of regional offices. The maintenance 
of books of accounts, the selection and 
appointment of personnel, the gather 
ing and analysis of statistical data, and 
the review of individual project budg 
just a few of the agency's 
administrative chores that 
selves to decentralized and 
that may be performed more effec 
tively when parcelled out to regional 
offices than when concentrated at one 
location. 


ets are 
lend them 


proc esses 


The question of how many regional 
offices was still open when the budget 
was cut. It was immediately apparent 
that the existing number would have 
to be reduced and, that the 
reduction would achieve as 
many 


further, 
have to 
economies as possible. It was 
this cost factor that dictated that exist 
ing regions be consolidated with as 
little “splitting up” as possible and that 
existing regional offices be retained as 
headquarters for the new regions. In 
line with this thinking and after an 
examination of workload distribution, 
present staffing, and probable staff sav 
ings achievable through consolidation, 
the following reductions have been, or 


are now in process of being, effected: 





follows: 
—Raymond M. Foley. 
Dillon S. Myer. 


Franklin D. Richards. 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
SUCCEEDS NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


On July 27 the Housing and Home Finance Agency was established 
under Reorganization Plan No. 3 as the country’s first permanent agency 
consolidating the housing functions of the federal government. It suc 
ceeds the National Housing Agency, which had been doing this co 
ordinating job since February 1942 as a temporary war agency. 

The new Housing and Home Finance Agency is made up of the Office 
of the Housing and Home Finance Administrator and three constituent 
agencies: Public Housing Administration (succeeding FPHA); Federal 
Housing Administration; and Home Loan Bank Board (three-member 
bipartisan board succeeding the Federal Home Loan Bank Administra 
tion). Recess appointments to fill the top jobs in these agencies were 
announced just as the JouRNAL was going to press and it was, therefore, 
impossible to give a clear and detailed picture of the new overall setup. 
For the time being, the current work is being carried on with the ad 
ministrative structure and personnel of the National Housing Agency. 


Agency heads appointed by President Truman on August 7 are as 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Commissioner of the Public Housing Administration— 
Commissioner of the Federal Housing Administration— 


Members of the Home Loan Bank Board—John H. Fahey, 
Chairman; J. Alston Adams; Nathaniel Dyke, Jr. 
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1—The General Field Office is being 
eliminated and its functions are being 
assigned to the regions in which they 
are located, 


2—Regions I (Boston) and II (New 
York) are being consolidated as Re- 
gion II with headquarters in New 
York. Region II will include: 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maine Vermont 

Maryland Canal Zone 

Massachusetts Cuba 

New Hampshire District of Columbia 

New Jersey Puerto Rico 

New York Virgin Islands 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


3—Regions III (Chicago) and VIII 
(Cleveland) are being consolidated as 
Region III with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Region III will include: 

Illinois Nebraska 

Indiana North Dakota 

lowa Ohio 

Kentucky South Dakota 

Michigan West Virginia 

Minnesota Wisconsin 

Missouri 


4—Region IV (Atlanta) will con 
tinue as before. Region IV includes: 

North Carolina Mississippi 

South Carolina Alabama 

Florida Georgia 

Tennessee Virginia 


5—Region V (Fort Worth) will con 
tinue as before. Region V includes: 

Louisiana New Mexico 

Arkansas Kansas 

Oklahoma Colorado 

Texas 


6—Regions VI (San Francisco) and 
VII (Seattle) are being consolidated 
as Region I with headquarters in San 
Francisco. Region I will include: 

Arizona Utah 

California Washington 

Idaho Wyoming 

Montana Alaska 

Nevada Hawaii 

Oregon 


Area Offices 


To a great extent because of the 
necessity for reducing the number of 
regional offices, it was considered de- 
sirable to introduce into the organiza- 
tion structure, below the level of the 
regional director, a line operating off- 
cial who would be able to represent 
the PHA in relations with local com- 
munities with respect to all public 
housing activities existing in those com- 
munities. 

In the past, certain regional functions 
have been “area-ized,” but only by 
“phases in the life of a housing proj- 
ect.” As a particular project passed 
from one phase to another—from de- 
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velopment to management, or from 
management to disposition—it would 
pass from the cognizance of one FPHA 
representative to that of another—from 
a project planner, to a management 
supervisor, to a salesman. One result 
of these shifts was to compel the com 
munities to deal with a series of FRHA 
representatives and, in some of the in 
between periods, with several at the 
same time. The lowest level in the or 
ganization structure at which a single 
individual could speak for the Author 
ity on all phases of its activities was the 
level of the regional director. And the 
required contacts, of course, were a 
heavy burden on eight individuals— 
and would be excessive on only five. 

In the new organization, each re 
gional office will include two or more 
“area” offices, each of which will have 
operating responsibilities for all PHA 
activities in a geographic area. Present 
plans call for the establishment of 
twenty-two of these area offices. Each 
is to be headed by an area supervisor 
who will report directly to a regional 
director. 

Organization Structure 

The concept of regional and area 
offices outlined above reveals the basic 
principle of the PHA organization. The 
operating line of authority from the 
Commissioner of the Administration 
is a direct line to the regional director 
and from that officer to the area super 
visor. Other officials will have purely 
“staff” status. In the central office they 
will consult with and advise the Com 
missioner concerning his relations with 
the five regional directors and other 
wise assist him in the performance of 
his duties; in each regional office, they 
will perform a similar function with 
respect to the regional director and 
area supervisors. 


The Central Office 

The chart on page 225 shows the 
major organization units into which 
the PHA central office is divided and 
the name of the official who heads each 
unit. 

The Legal Branch will perform sub- 
stantially the same functions as for- 
merly, providing legal advice and as- 
sistance to the Commissioner and 
central office staff and initiating stand 
ards, policies, and procedures to guide 
the legal activities of the regional offices. 

The Program Operations Branch 
combines functions formerly performed 
by three so-called “operating” Branches: 
(1) Development and Reutilization, 
(2) Project Management, and (3) Real 
Estate and Disposition. This consoli- 
dation was dictated both by the budget 
cut and by the desire, which has al- 
ready been mentioned, to avoid the 


pattern of administrative organization 
by “phase in the life of a housing 
project” that characterized the former 
structure. A brief statement follows on 
the functions of each of the organiza- 
tion units under this Program Opera 
tions Branch. In each instance, the Di 
vision provides staff service in the spe 
cialized field indicated: 

Program Planning Division. Alloca 
tion of housing programs among com 
munities; analysis of housing needs 
with respect to terminations of pro 
grams and the impact of disposition on 
local community housing needs; trans 
fers of jurisdiction from one program 
to another and transfers of Lanham 
projects to low-rent use; selection of, 
and determination of contractual re 
lationships with, local agencies with 
respect to management, disposition, and 
development. 

Occupancy Division. Rents and eli 
gibility, project services, tenant audits. 

Plants and Structures Division. All 
engineering and architectural aspects 
of design and maintenance, fire preven 
tion and safety, utilities. 

Real Estate Division. Appraisal of 
real property, land acquisition, taxation, 
insurance. 

Sales Division. 
property. 

Construction Division. Completion 
of development work on Title V pro 
gram. 

Labor Relations Division. Labor re 
lations matters in the development and 
management activities of the public 
housing program. 


Disposition of real 


Racial Relations Division. All aspects 
of the policies and program of PHA 
that involve special problems related to 
the participation of racial minorities. 

Public Health Service. Sanitary en 
gineering. 

The Office of the Chief Economist 
has not changed greatly, although it 
has suffered some reduction in force. 
Its functions, like those of the Legal 
Branch, are to provide advice and 
guidance in its specialty—in this case, 
the social and economic implications 
of the Administration’s activities. 

The Administration Branch com 
bines functions formerly performed by 
four separate organization units: the 
Comptroller’s Branch and the Person- 
nel, Budget, and Administrative Plan- 
ning Divisions, It is distinguished from 
the Program Operations Branch by its 
concern with those responsibilities that 
derive from the Administration’s exist- 
ence as an agency of the federal gov- 
ernment—as against those substantive 
responsibilities that derive from the 
nature of the Administration’s func- 

(Continued column one, page 227) 
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Office of Housing Expediter Administers Rent Controls— 
Also Begins Wind-up of Veterans Emergency Program 


Under Title I of Public Law 129, 
80th Congress, commonly known as 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
the Office of the Housing Expediter 
is delegated the responsibility of carry 
ing out those provisions of the Vet 
erans Housing Program initiated in 
May 1946 (Patman Act) that still re 
main intact under the new Act. 

The principal provisions of the 1946 
Veterans Housing Program retained 
under the 1947 Act are (1) veterans 
preference on the sale or rental of new 
housing accommodations and (2) con 
trols on amusement and_ recreation 
construction. In addition, the new Act 
continues home loan insurance for vet 
erans under the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration and extends insurance to 
manufacturers of prefabricated housing. 

Under the 1947 Act, all of the func 
tions of the Office of the Housing Ex 
pediter are scheduled to be terminated 
within less than a year: rent control 
(which is a newly acquired OHE 
function, covered under Title II of the 
Act) expires February 29, 1948; and 
the Expediter may eliminate amuse 
ment and recreation construction con 
trols at any time (prior to liquidation 
of his Office) that he determines they 
are no longer necessary. Veterans pref 
erence, which applies to dwellings 
completed before March 1, 1948, may 
be terminated only by Presidential or 
der. Date for liquidation of OHE is set 
in its 1948 appropriation from Con 
gress, under which only enough funds 
are supplied to the Office to keep in 
operation up to June 30, 1948, 

Veterans Preference 

In general, the new veterans preter 
ence provision follows previous regula 
tions and provides that a veteran or 
his family has prior right for a 30-day 
period to purchase or rent any dwell 
ing unit completed after June 30, 1947 
and before March 1, 1948. 

The veterans preference require 
ments do not apply to the sale of 
housing units to a purchaser acquiring 
property solely for investment pur 
poses; however, the investor-purchaser 
must comply with veterans preference 
in Ais rental or sale of the units. 

The only other exceptions to the 
veterans preference requirements are 
disaster cases, judicial sales, and cases 
involving occupancy by building serv- 
ice employees. 

Construction Perinits 

Controls on amusement and recrea 
tion construction are carried out through 
the requirement that construction per 
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mits must be obtained by all persons 
planning to build any type of struc 
ture, whether public or private, to be 
used for amusement, recreation, or 
entertainment purposes. Controls over 
all other types of construction are abol 
ished under the new Act. 

All applications for amusement, rec 
reational, or entertainment 
shall be sent directly to Washington, 
where they will be acted on by the 
Non-Residential Construction Branch, 
Office of the Housing Expediter 
OHE’s field construction offices have 
been discontinued but application 
blanks (Form OHE 14-171) are avail 
able in the 614 Area Rent Offices 
throughout the country. 


projects 


Enforcement of the construction per 
mit regulation, as well as the 30-day 
veterans preference in the purchase or 
renting of homes, will be under the 
direction of the OHE Compliance Di 
vision, which will continue to main 
tain regional offices and inspectors in 
all sections of the country. [The num 
ber and location of these offices and 
inspectors had not yet been determined 
as the JourNAL went to press. The 
appropriation for this 
function was so limited 
that the OHE was encountering diff 
culty in devising a workable admin 
istrative plan.] 


Congressional 
compliance 


Approval of applications under the 
construction permit regulation will be 
on the basis that such construction 
(a) will have only a negligible impact 
on the housing program, (b) is re 
garded as an essential community fa 
cility, (c) represents necessary mainte 
nance and repairs, or (d) its absence 
would work severe or unusual hard 
ship. A project will be considered as 
having negligible impact if it uses none 
or only a small quantity of building 
materials still in tight supply. 

The “small job” exemption of 
VHP-1 is retained under the new reg 
ulation in a modified form. This ex 
emption provides that any amusement, 
recreational, or entertainment project 
can be constructed without a permit 
it the cost is less than $2500. How 
ever, if the project involves the recon 
version of a residential structure, the 
exemption is only $200. 


Rent Control 
Title Il of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947 consists of a new federal 
rent control law that went into effect 
on July 1, 1947. It continues rent 
control until February 29, 1948 in the 
614 defense rental areas in the United 


States that were under rent control on 
June 30, 1947. Area Rent Offices, 
under the supervision of the Office of 
the Housing Expediter, continue to 
administer rent controls. 

The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 
provides that controlled 
rents remain just where they were 


under the old law unless an order 1S 


maximum 


issued by the Rent Office changing 
that rent or unless the tenant volun 
tarily agrees with his landlord to sign 
a new lease permitting an increase of 
not more than 15 per cent, under con 
ditions provided in the new law. 

An exception is in the case of five 
types of establishments that became 
eligible for rent decontrol on July 1, 
1947: (1) all motor courts; (2) all 
transient tourist homes; (3) new con 
struction and conversions completed 
after February 1, 1947, except certain 
units constructed using priority orders 
granted under the 1946 
Emergency Program; (4) 
units that were not rented at any time 
between February 1, 1945 and January 
31, 1947; (5) all accommodations in 
establishments 


Veterans 
Housing 


commonly known as 
hotels. 

To secure decontrol of such accom 
landlords must file the 
proper decontrol report or application 
forms with their Area Rent Office 
within 60 days after July 1, 1947, ot 
within 30 days after the date of first 
renting, whichever is later. 


modations, 


Rooming houses or sleeping accom 
modations in boarding houses remain 
under rent control. 

To assist in carrying out the rent 
control program, the new Act provides 
that local Rent Advisory Boards, con 
sisting of at least five members, are to 
be appointed in each of the 614 de 
fense rental areas in the United States 
by the Housing Expediter, based on 
the recommendations of the governors 
of the various states. Members, who 
are to be representative citizens of the 
area, serve without compensation, 


Funds and Personnel 


To carry out the responsibilities out 
lined in Title I of Public Law 129, 
the Congress of the United States has 
appropriated $2,217,000, plus an addi 
tional $1,908,000 for payment of ter 
minal leave to employees being dis 
missed. The appropriation covers op 
eration, administration, and orderly 
liquidation. : 

The $2,217,000 is to be used (1) for 
the operation and administration of 

(Continued column one, page 227) 
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the existing premium payment and 
guaranteed tnarket programs (no new 
contracts can be made under current 
legislation); (2) for assuring veterans 
preference in the purchase and rental 
of new housing; and (3) for control 
ling amusement and recreational con 
struction. 

With the elimination of all regional 
and field offices of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter, except those for 
compliance, it is estimated that approx 
imately 500 people will be needed dur 
ing the month of August to carry out 
the work load in the process of opera 
tion and liquidation. It is anticipated 
that by September, the number of per 
sonnel needed to do the job required 
by Congress will be about 375. 

To carry out the provisions of Title 
Il of the Act, Congress appropriated 
$18,074,000 to the Office of Housing 
Expediter, covering operation of the 
federal rent control law from July 1, 
1947 to February 29, 1948. Public Law 
129, 80th Congress, provided that the 
Housing Expediter shall administer the 
powers, functions, and duties of rent 
control. The Rent Control Division of 
the Office of Housing Expediter pres 
ently employs approximately 6000 peo 
ple, with the great bulk of the employ 
ment in the eight regional and 614 
Area Rent Offices throughout the 
country. 


FPHA REORGANIZES — 
(Continued from page 224) 


tion, namely, public housing. Gener 
ally, the things that the Administra- 
tion Branch will be doing are done in 
all federal establishments, whereas 
those functions that the Program Oper- 
ations Branch will be performing are 
peculiar to PHA. The establishment of 
this new Branch was dictated largely 
by these considerations. Budgeting, per 
sonnel administration, administrative 
planning, property management, and 
fiscal work are all aspects of a total ad 
ministrative process—of the job of run 
ning PHA as an organization—and 
their intimate interrelationships lend 
them to effective coordination under a 
single head. 

The Information Division is respon 
sible for liaison activities with Con 
gress, the press, the public, and other 
federal agencies and organized groups. 

Regional Offices. Generally each re- 
gional office has the same organization 
structure as the central office—with the 
counterparts of central office Branches 
being called “Divisions” in the regions 
and the counterparts of central office 
Divisions being called “Sections.” In 
addition, each regional office will have 
under its supervision the area offices 
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The NAHO President Says... 


In the literature of housing we find the word “level” repeated time 
and again. There is the “national” level, the “local” level, the “admin 
istrative” level, and so on-up and down the scale of housing leadership. 
To me, the “management level,” as embodied in the person of the 
housing manager, is the key leveller in the housing hierarchy. 

Since interpretation of the housing program to the people for whom 
it was designed rests with the housing manager, the success of that pro 
gram with the tenant depends upon the knowledge, judgment, and tact 
of the manager. If the program is not a success from the point of view 
of the tenant, then no amount of strong administrative action and di 
rection will be effective. Managers are primarily competent business 
executives, conscientious public servants who do not abuse their author 
ity or potential influence and who are helpful but not obtrusive. 

Look then to the manager—the salesman behind the counter—to sell 
the housing product. The “counter” of the manager is the project 
and the city beyond it. In the shortest tenant interview, he is doing a 
selling and interpretative job. He is either satisfying or sabotaging the 
welfare of the tenant and the program. 

Just as a good sales approach is keyed to the individual circumstances 
surrounding each “prospect,” so, too, must the housing manager—with 
the subtlety and wisdom that comes from no book—choose his approach 
to the person and the problem. He must be neither hardboiled nor soft 
hearted—but both hardness and softness must at times be his tools. He 
is unconsciously avoiding collisions and conflicts and he is consciously 
selling himself and the program. . . . 

Mr. Jones approaches the management office for leasing; he is wel 
comed to his new home; he is impressed with the necessity of prompt 
rent payments; and he is introduced to the rules and regulations gov 
erning the community. All is well. The manager feels he is privileged 
to be a part of this investment in citizenship. Later Mr. Jones 
returns to the manager's ofice—to explain an infraction of the rules or 
his consistent rent delinquency. The manager’s mien must change. He 
is concerned about the community and collections. Or, Mr. Jones 
comes upon hard times and needs counsel and assistance and again 
the manager’s approach must change—he must demonstrate his under 
standing of human frailty and his knowledge of community resources 
available to give help and guidance. On these day-by-day contacts and 
the handling of them is built project morale and well-being . . . or 
project unrest and discontent. 

Lacking the great human attributes that must characterize a housing 
manager—tact, patience, justice, firmness—the novice must have the 
capacity for acquiring them through the essentially human contacts of 
his work. But, above all, he must have a real and genuine feeling for 
the dignity of human beings and this he dare not lose, even in the face 
of disappointing experiences and lack of good faith. 

Ek. W. Blum, 
President of NAHO 
fugust 1947 








that have already been mentioned. 
Procedures are now being developed 
in PHA that will spell out more ac 
curately than is possible at present just 
exactly what delegations of authority 
will be made to the regional office and 
area office levels. The principle being 
followed in developing these procedures 
is that these delegations should be as 
complete as operating conditions per 
mit—that the area supervisor shall as 
sume as much responsibility as he can 
be staffed to fulfill effectively and that 


delegations that it is not feasible to 
make to the area level will be made to 
the regional directors, excepting for 
what are expected to be a very few 
operating problems that must be re 
served by the central office for decision 
in Washington. In the development 
of these procedures, special studies will 
be conducted in the localities and it is 
anticipated that further information 
concerning the operations of area offices 
will be available to local authorities 
within the next few weeks. 
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MIAMI 
Public Support for T-E-W Bill Reflected 
on Radio and in Newspapers 

“If we could pass the Taft-Ellender 
Wagner bill by popular vote in this 
immediate area, it would be voted in 
by a large majority,” writes J. T. 
Knight, Executive Director of The 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Miami. 

Mounting public interest in the bill 
has been reflected during recent months 
in a local radio series on housing and 
in leading editorials in Miami's two 
newspapers—the Herald and the Daily 
News. Much of this publicity, Mr. 
Knight reports, has been largely a re 
sult of the frequent appearances that 
he and Authority Chairman Emmet C. 
Choate have made on behalf of the 
bill before various civic groups during 
the past six months. 

The radio program was a twelve 
week series of 15-minute on-the-spot 
descriptions of Negro slum areas in 
Miami, carried once a week over Sta 
tion WQAM. It was produced directly 
in the slums with prominent Miami 
citizens, including members of the 
Housing Authority and the City Com 
mission, describing the conditions 
there—their statements being recorded 
and broadcast. Throughout the series, 
WQAM's program director, Fred Bor 
ton, made frequent announcements on 
the importance of the Taft-Ellender 
Wagner bill and, for about three days 
prior to “Fight for Housing Day” on 
June 25, made spot announcements on 
the rally. 

The newspaper editorials were con- 
cerned about FPHA subsidy appro 
priations and war housing disposition, 
as well as about passage of the Taft 
Ellender-Wagner bill. The Miami 
Daily News, in particular, pointed out 
that Dade County and the City of 
Miami stood to lose thousands of dol 
lars in annual revenues as a result of 
restrictions on payments in lieu of 
taxes carried in the FPHA appropria 
tions bill. Last year, the Miami Au 
thority’s payment to the various taxing 
bodies in the community amounted to 
some $58,000. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
First Local Authority in the State 

The first local housing and redevel 
opment authority reported in Minne- 
sota since passage of the state enabling 
law in April was established in Albert 
Lea, a city of 12,000 population about 
100 miles from Minneapolis. The new 
authority was created in June “in an 
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effort to speed the solution of the com 
munity’s housing shortage.” 

Newly appointed commissioners of 
the Albert Lea Authority are as fol 
lows: Chairman, John W. Baillie, presi 
dent of the American Gas Machine 
Company; Paul C. Belknap, publisher 
of the Albert Lea Tribune; Reid Ed 
wards, manufacturer; P. J. Nee, Inter 
state Power Company; and William P. 
Sturtz, attorney. 


BALTIMORE 
Special Court for Housing 
Law Enforcement 

Culminating a two-year campaign 
for better housing law enforcement, 
Baltimore last month set up a special 
housing court with exclusive jurisdic 
tion over all cases arising under city 
housing and sanitation regulations. 
Magistrate Harry S. Kruger, the city’s 
first housing magistrate, opened the 
new court on July 17; it meets twice 
weekly to take care of the heavy vol 
ume of cases on the docket. 

Frances H. Morton of the Citizens 
Planning and Housing Association of 
Baltimore, whose “particular baby” the 
enforcement program is, writes as fol 
lows on this new development: “All 
groups in the city are now supporting 
the program and we expect to see 
some real progress during the coming 
year. ... We expect to get some real 
help from our new Mayor [Thomas 
D’ Alesandro, jr. since he ran on a 
program to improve housing condi 
tions in Baltimore. For the last several 
months we have been stimulating a 
series of articles in the Baltimore San 
to bring out the weaknesses in the 
present law enforcement program. We 
have made real progress in securing 
one magistrate to handle all cases of 
housing law enforcement. . . . Progress 
in the enforcement program has not 
been too rapid since the one block was 
cleaned up last year. The Health De 
partment is still optimistic that it will 
be able to report enough improvement 
by the end of the year so that we will 
be able to get additional money from 
the city for the work.” 

Through agreement among the po 
lice department and the other city 
agencies concerned with housing and 
health, it has been decided that the 
housing court is to handle all cases 
involving violations of the following 
ordinances (previously such cases had 
been assigned to the district police 
courts): No. 384, relating to hygiene 
of housing; No. 438, fire prevention; 


No. 507, relating to conditions in ho 
tels, rooming and lodging houses; No. 
578, building code; No. 1247, zoning; 
No. 1251, plumbing code; and section 
148 of the city code, relating to nui 
sances and prevention of disease. The 
court also has jurisdiction over trash 
and garbage regulations if related di 
rectly to dwellings and privately owned 
property, but not if related to public 
streets. 

Among the first cases heard betore 
Magistrate Kruger were those invol\ 
ing three families charged with refus 
ing to evacuate buildings that had 
been condemned by the Health De 
partment as unfit for human habita 
tion. An index of all houses and prop 
erties involved in cases before the court 
will be maintained, at Mr. Kruger’s 
though individual 
bureaus keep separate records of such 
cases, he said, it is desirable to have 
a central file that will at ail times be 
accessible to the court. 


suggestion. Even 


The drive for better enforcement 
and inspection procedures in Baltimore 
had its origin in September 1945 when 
an inter-agency Committee on Hous 
ing Law Enforcement was appointed, 
with Dr. Wilmer H. Schulze, Director 
of the Sanitary Section of the Health 
Department, as chairman (see Novem 
ber 1945 JournaL or Housine, page 
204). Result of this coordinated effort 
as it was applied to a test block in 
the city was described in the Septem 
ber 1946 Journat, page 193. 


DES MOINES 
Nonprofit Corporation Manages 900 
Temporary Houses for Veterans 

One of the largest temporary vet 
erans housing developments in the 
midwest is located in Des Moines, where 
city, federal, and private funds have 
provided nearly 900 apartments in con 
verted barracks at the former WAC 
training center in Fort Des Moines. 
The project is operated for the city by 
the Des Moines Housing Corporation, 
a nonprofit organization made up of 
prominent businessmen from the local 
Chamber of Commerce. Manager is 
W. C. Grandfield, whose title is proj 
ect superintendent. 

Two groups of dwellings comprise 
the Des Moines project: the first part 
consisting of 365 units financed by the 
Corporation and, in some of the early 
cases, by the city and, also, by the 
veteran occupants themselves; and the 
second group made up of 504 units 
converted by the Federal Public Hous 
ing Authority under Title V. 

The Corporation was formed over a 
year and a half ago when the city was 
first given the right of entry to the 
former army post. Although Mayor 
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Locke, respectively. 


About 250 pictures were submitted to the contest, which 
had two classes of entries designed to show (1) people need a 
place to live and (2) slums: old and new. All of the pictures 


John MacVicar took the initiative in 
gaining this right, the city itself was 
not able to take any direct action in 
operating the project because of a state 
prohibition against city expenditures 
for this purpose. (The city spent about 
$3500, anyhow, for bare essentials, with 
subsequent state legislation early this 
year legalizing this step.) To overcome 
this limitation, the nonprofit Corpora 
tion was formed with enough funds 
to make up any losses, if necessary. Su 
perintendent Grandfield reports, how- 
ever, that the project has been seif 
supporting during its year of operation. 

Later, federal funds were made avail 
able to convert 72 tile barracks into 
504 additional family units. All of the 
dwellings in this second group were 
completed and occupied this spring, 
also under the management of the 
Corporation. 

The Fort Des Moines housing com 
munity “has all the advantages of a 
regular small city of approximately 
3500 people,” Mr. Grandfield writes. 
“It is governed by the veterans city 
council with a mayor and a group of 
seven city commissioners. Under their 
direction the former service club is 
now used as a community building.” 
Tenants have police and fire protection 
and complete community facilities, in 
cluding grade schools, two churches, 
a cooperative grocery store and other 
shopping and service facilities, a thea- 
tre, restaurant, tennis court, and even 
a golf course. 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 
American Legion Supports Public 
Housing Program 

Local members of the American Le- 


gion are proud of the part they have 
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Above are the two $100 prize-winning entries in the slum 
housing photo contest, ‘Pictures Talk Housing,’ sponsored by 
the Citizens Council for Community Planning in Washington 
this spring. Winners were Ralph E. Lawrence and Justin N. 


PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOS IN WASHINGTON, D. 








C., CONTEST 





were displayed during April at the National Museum in Wash- 
ington and, later at photographic supply stores, at the FPHA 
headquarters in the Longfellow Building, and at the main and 
branch offices of the public library. In the fall, they will be 


exhibited at local department stores and also on loan outside 


other details.) 


taken in support of the Taft-Ellender 
Wagner bill and the Title V program, 
according to an article in the July 13 
Mineral Wells Index, submitted to the 
JouRNAL by Joseph R. Crumbie, Man 
Elmhurst Park in Mineral 
Wells, a 200-family demountable war 


ager of 


housing development directly operated 


by FPHA. 


Legion activities in Mineral Wells 
“have not been confined to their com 
munity, but have extended to a na 
tional scope,” the newspaper article 
points out. For example, two districts 
of the Legion’s Department of Texas 
the 17th (which includes the Mineral 
Wells post) and the neighboring 12th 

have “taken up housing as a major 
part of their program in endorsing the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill.” 
The article goes on to say that al 


housing 


though this stand is contrary to the 
policy of the Legion's national legisla 


the city. Prizes were donated by local photographic supply 
firms. (See April Journal, page 99, for names of judges and 


tive committee, it “is looked on as a 
progressive housing program by the 
housing committees of the 17th and 
12th districts.” On June 8, the fourth 
division of the Legion’s Texas Depart 
ment also voted its support of the bill 
(the division is a larger subdivision, 
encompassing several districts, includ 
ing the 12th) 


Two years ago the same groups did 
spade work in helping get Congres 
sional approval for Title V of the Lan 
ham Act. Former Congressman Fritz 
Lanham, then representing the 12th 
Congressional district of Texas, is un 
derstood to have developed the idea 
of re-using temporary war housing for 
veterans in discussion with Manager 
Crumbie, local Legionnaires, and other 
veterans. The full background of both 
the original Lanham Act and of the 
Title V amendment is covered in the 
Index story. 





pointment was made: 





NAHO NOMINATING COMMITTEE CHANGE 


The representative from the Pacific Southwest Regional Council on 
the NAHO Nominating Committee for 1948 officers and Board mem 
bers has been changed. The former representative, as noted in the 
July Journat, George Weise, has requested that his name be with 
drawn. Therefore, on July 18, at a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Pacific Southwest Regional Council, the following substitute ap 


Arthur G. Long, General Manager 

Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco 

525 Market Street 

San Francisco, 5, California 
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The first session of the 80th Congress 
adjourned on July 27. During the 
seven months that the session lasted, 
eight bills were passed that had a direct 
bearing on national housing activities 
and at least four investigations into 
housing matters were authorized. Also, 
by turning down a proposal to reject 
President Truman’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 3, the Senate on July 24 made 
it possible for the plan to take effect 
on July 27, creating a permanent Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency (see 
page 223). 

Unfinished business carried over to 
the second session of the Congress, 
which begins on January 2, 1948, in 
cludes the Taft-Fllender-Wagner bill 
and at least three other housing meas 
ures that are expected to command 
attention next year. 

Following is the score: 


BILLS PASSED 


P. L, 85, approved May 31. Author 
izes appropriation of $35.5 million to 
complete temporary veterans housing 
under Title V of the Lanham Act (see 
P. L. 256, below). 

P. L. 129, approved June 30. Hous 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, extending 
federal rent control through February 
29, 1948 and repealing certain sections 
of the Patman Act (see page 226). 

P. L. 132, approved June 30. Ex 
tends RFC for one year and terminates 
many of its powers, including the au 
thority to purchase G.I. loans (see S. 
1543, listed below under “bills pend 
ing’). 

P. L. 239, approved July 25. Ter 
minates, as of July 25, 1947 the limited 
and unlimited emergencies declared by 
the President on September 8, 1939; 
May 27, 1941; and World War II itself 
—with the following effects on certain 
emergency powers with respect to 
housing: (1) begins the running of 
the two-year period specified in the 
Lanham Act for removal of temporary 
housing and for transfer of war hous 
ing reserves to the Treasury as miscel 
laneous receipts; (2) begins the run 
ning of the ten-year period specified in 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act for 
G.I. home loans. In other words, July 
25, 1949 is the deadline, with certain 
exceptions, for disposition of temporary 
Lanham Act housing; July 25, 1957 is 
the deadline for insurance of veterans 
home loans under the G.I. Bill. 

P. L. 256, approved July 29. Gov 


ernment Corporations Supplemental 
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million for completing Title V housing. 
P. L. 268, approved July 30. Gov 
ernment Corporations Appropriation 
sill. Final figures approved are as fol 
lows: 
Office of the Housing Expediter $4,125,000 
Office of the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency 
Federal Housing Administration 
Public Housing Administration 
Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Federal Savings and Loan Insur 


865,000 
20,000,000 
11,500,000 

1,400,000 
ance Corporation 532.000 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 3,2 


Defense Homes ‘Corporation 2,300 


3 
50,000 
l 
1 


An appropriation of $4 million was 
made for annual contributions under 
the United States Housing Act, with 
the proviso that no payments in lieu 
of taxes can be made by local housing 
authorities in excess of their original 
contracts. Also, the bill limits to 20 per 
cent of total Public Housing Adminis 
tration personnel the number in the 
$4500 per year and over salary bracket. 
However, the conference committee 
eliminated a House restriction requir 
ing 50 per cent of local authority re 
serves to be applied to current opera 
tions before a subsidy could be paid. 

P. L. 301, approved August 1. Me 
Carthy bill. Authorizes construction of 
low-rent housing under United States 
Housing Act at current high costs if 
the local community provides a capital 
grant to make up the difference be 
tween the actual costs and the statutory 
cost limits (see June JouRNAL, pages 
160-161). An amendment prevents 
eviction of high-income families from 
low-rent housing until March 1, 1948 
where such evictions would work hard 
ship or where there is no alternative 
housing. 

P. L. 366, approved August 5. (1) 
Increases FHA’s authority to insure 
loans under Title VI by $400 million, 
making a total authorization of $4.2 
billion; (2) authorizes FHA to insure 
loans up to $750 million to finance the 
sale of permanent war housing. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Joint Senate-House Committee will 
make a “thorough study and investi 
gation of the entire field of housing” 
under the terms of H. Con. Res. 104, 
approved on July 26, which provided 
$50,000 for the job. The resolution was 
sponsored in the House by Representa- 
tive Wolcott and in the Senate by 
Senators McCarthy, Revercomb, and 
Sparkman. Hearings will be held in 


Washington and in many cities 


throughout the country and will cover 
housing need, shortages, high costs, 
financing, building codes, and federal 
government activities. An interim re 
port is to be ready by March 1948, 
with a final report by January 1949. 
Committee members have been chosen 
from the membership of the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the House 
and Senate. They are expected to meet 
later this month to elect a chairman 
and to work out specific procedures. 
Membership is as follows: Senate— 
Senators Harry P. Cain, Washington; 
Ralph E. Flanders, Vermont; Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Wisconsin; John Sparkman, 
Alabama; Glen H. Taylor, Idaho; 
Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshire; 
and Robert F. Wagner, New York. 
House — Representatives Hale Boggs, 
Louisiana; Charles K. Fletcher, Cali 
fornia; Ralph A. Gamble, New York; 
Wright Patman, Texas; Albert Rains, 
Alabama; Frank L. Sundstrom, New 
Jersey; and Henry O. Talle, lowa. 
House Labor Subcommittee already 
has under way an _ investigation of 
“monopoly, racketeering, and restrictive 
practices’ in industry. 
Chairman of the three-man subcommit 
tee is Representative Ralph W. Gwinn 


the building 


of New York; serving with him are 
Representatives Wingate Lucas of Texas 
and Thomas L. Illinois. 
Chairman Gwinn has pointed out that 
the investigation will be much broader 


Owens ol 


than the original announcement indi 
cated and will go into such questions 
as building codes, materials shortages, 
demand and price trends, labor mon 
opolies, etc. 

Hearings were to begin August 4 
and 5 in Washington and were to 
cover fourteen other cities, as follows: 


Philadelphia, August 7 and & 


New York, August 11 and 12 

Cleveland, October 27 and 28 

Detroit, October 30 and 31 

Chicago, November 3 and 

Minneapolis, November 6 and 7 

Spokane, November 10 and 11 

Seattle, November 13 and 14 

San Francisco, November 17 and 18 

Los Angeles, November 20 and 21 

Denver, November 24 and 25 

St. Louis, December 2 and 3 

Indianapolis, December 4 and 5 

Birmingham, December 8 and 9 

However, the August hearings wer« 
postponed until the fall and it is pos 
sible that the other dates may also be 
changed. 

House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments will also 
undertake an investigation of housing 
—to concentrate on the work of the 
Public Housing Administration, The 
recommendation that the Committee 
take on this assignment came trom 
Representative Walter S. Ploeser of 
Missouri, a member of the Subcom 
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mittee on Government Corporations of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
Mr. Ploeser based his request on the 
“damaging” findings of the special in 
vestigation of FPHA made for his 
subcommittee by Robert E. Lee last 
year. (The Lee report, which was ap 
parently the basis for many of the 
severe cuts in FPHA’s budget made by 
the subcommittee, has never been made 
public—see December 1946 Journat, 
page 285; April 1947 JournaL, page 
96; and July 1947 JourNnat, page 193.) 

House Small Business Subcommittee, 
also under Representative Ploeser’s 
leadership, will study cooperatives, in 
cluding the greenbelt towns. 


BILLS PENDING 

S. 866—H. R. 2523, Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. Reported favorably by 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on April 23, 1947, but did 
not come up for a vote on the Senate 
Hoor. Companion bill in the House, 
introduced by Representative Javits, 
still pending before House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

S. 1543, Sparkman bill. Would re 
store the authority of RFC to provide a 
secondary market for home loans under 
the G.I. Bill. Passed the Senate on 
July 24; now pending before House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

H. R. 3565, Donohue bill. Amends 
G.I. Bill by authorizing deferred-pay 
ment, low-interest loans to public and 
private agencies for construction of 
200,000 rental units for veterans (see 
July Journat, page 194). Reported out 
of House Committee on Veterans Af 
fairs on July 24, but did not come be 
fore the full House. 


H. R. 4012, Dirksen bill. Authorizes 
the Federal Works Administrator to 
make matching grants and loans to 
states and local public bodies for urban 
redevelopment. Funds for such grants 
and loans to come from the proceeds 
of the sale of public low-rent and war 
housing—i.e. the bill is based on the 
assumption that PWA and USHA 
housing, as well as Lanham Act and 
other war housing, will be sold. 


S. 1179, Bricker bill; S. 1459, Cain- 
Russell bill; and H. R. 3492, Wolcott 
bill. These three measures, relating 
to reorganization of housing functions 
and disposition of war housing, were 
the subject of hearings by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
July (see July Journal, pages 191-193). 
The Committee postponed a report on 
them this session and the bills are still 
pending. Inasmuch as they conflict 
with the reorganization plan that was 
approved, however, there is a disposi 
tion to feel that the bills will not be 
acted on next year. 
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Great Britain Is Building “New Towns’ 


MORTON 


Part | 


(Part II will be carried in 
the September 1947 Journal 


Many of us engaged in housing in 
the United States are dimly aware that 
the British Labor government is push 
ing ahead in a large-scale housing and 
planning program in spite of the crush 
ing economic handicaps in its path. 
Some of us appreciate that a number 
of government agencies are involved, 
that new legislation has been put on 
the statute books, and that great strides 
forward toward full public control of 
land throughout the country have been 
taken in connection with reconstruct 
ing war damaged areas and rebuilding 
existing cities. Few of us know much 
about the scheme for building entire 
new towns by 


government corpora 


tions—the country’s biggest and most 
audacious example of bold planning 


and development. 


On May 8, 1946, the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning of the 
British government, Mr, Lewis Silkin, 
introduced a bill in the House of 
Commons calling for “an effective pol 
icy for the creation of new towns” as 
an “essential part of our postwar plan 
ning.” He stated that the previously 
announced program for the planned 
dispersal of a substantial proportion of 
the London population to areas 20 to 
50 miles away—there to create self 
contained, balanced communities where 
people could live and work—would be 
applied to other areas as well. The 
program envisaged a start during the 
next few years on the creation of about 
20 of these new towns, ranging from 
30,000 to 60,000 in population, to ac 
commodate 
people. 


million 
expert New 


approximately a 
Moreover, the 
Towns Committee, whose reports' on 
the subject served as a basis for the 
bill, had estimated that 3 million peo 
ple, with their industries, will ulti 


*The author, employed in the Division of 
Defense Housing Coordination before the war 
had the opportunity of observing British hou 
ing and planning activities 
of United States Army service 
He has now 


during two year 

in Great Britain 
returned to housing work with 
the federal government. 

Mr. Hoffman acknowledges, with apprecia 
tion, assistance in the preparation of this arti 
cle from the office of Jacob Crane, National 
Housing Agenc 


"New Towns Committee. First Interim Re 


port, January 21, 1946, Cmd 6759; Second 


Interim Report, April 9, 1946, Cmd 6794 
’ 


Final Report, July 25, 1946, Cmd 6876 


HOFFMAN * 


mately need accommodations in new 
towns and in mayor extensions of exist 
ing small towns, 
New Towns Act 

The New Towns Act of August 1, 
1946, provides that the Minister of 
own and Country Planning shall set 
up government corporations empow 
ered to acquire the land needed for 
the new towns, which the corporations 
themselves will lay out, develop, and 
own. The corporations are authorized 
to build houses, which are to receive 
the regular state subsidy. 
for these 


The capital 
financed develop 
ment corporations comes from the na 


publicly 


tional treasury. Their boards—which 
will have very broad powers in respect 
to the physical development of | the 
locality—will have responsibility to the 
public in much the same manner as 
government corporations in the United 
States, as well as much of the same 
day-to-day freedom of decision and ac 
tion, They appoint their own staffs, 
although they are subject to the Min 
istry of Town and Country Planning 
in matters of policy. The local gov 
ernment of the place in which a new 
town is situated remains the ordinary 
local government of that area, although 
boundary adjustments are to be made 
so that the whole site comes within 
one local government jurisdiction. 
Thus the new towns program con 
templates that 20 new, self-sufficient 
communities of from 30,000 to 60,000 
people shall be built by these govern 
An initial 
five-year appropriation of $200 million 
was authorized to start these 20 towns, 


ment financed corporations 


total development costs of which are 
estimated at $76 each. By 
March of this year, sites for hive new 


million 


towns had been selected in England 
and three in Scotland.* Initial land 
acquisition steps were begun in May 
1946, prior to the passage of the New 
Towns Act, in the case of Stevenage, 


in the article are the 


rate ot $4 


Dollar amounts used 
ult of transposing pounds at th 

lf 

The eight new towns approved, with their 
timated proposed populatior 

Town Population 

Stevenage, Hertfordshir 
Crawl ind Three Bridge 

Sussex 


60 000 


Harlow, Essex 

Hemel Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire 

Aychffe, Durham 

East Kilbride, Lanark 

Cowdenbeath-Lockgelly, Fife 

Leslie and Markinch, Fife 


OU UUU 
10,000 
(not known) 
20,000-30,000 


30,000-35,000 
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an existing small, old established agri 
cultural and residential village to the 
north of London—the first new town 
to be built under the program. 

Work Begins 

The Stevenage New Town Designa 
tion Order (covering an area of over 
6000 acres) was issued in November 
1946 and the board members of the 
development corporation were ap 
pointed a month later. Actual work 
on the project is scheduled to begin 
this fall after the last of a series of 
delaying court actions has been dis 
posed of. 

The development corporations are 
authorized to acquire the land neces 
sary to build the new towns and to 
act as a local authority in providing 
While 


very broad powers are given to these 


most of the low-rent housing. 


public corporations, they are not ordi 
narily supposed to assume any of the 
normal functions of local government 
units. It is anticipated that most of 
the higher priced housing and_ the 
commercial and industrial facilities will 
be built by private enterprise. Land ac 
quisition is to be accomplished within 
seven years, allowing an additional 
three years to complete the develop 
ment. 

The site of a proposed new town 1s 
chosen by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning (in Scotland, the 
Secretary of State), after consultation 
with the local governmental units con 
cerned. Such a site may include as its 
nucleus the area of an existing town 
Development plans must be submitted 
for approval by the corporation to the 
Town and Country Planning Ministry, 
which is required to consult the local 


] 


involved betore giving 


governments 
final approval. 


Bold Concept 

The boldness of this conception and 
program 1s underlined to an American 
by the contrast with this country’s 
attitude toward public housing, to say 
nothing of public control of land. 
Viewed in perspective, the New Towns 
program 1s merely one facet of the 
British 


postwar housing and town 


planning program, which itself is only 
one aspect of the overall planning pro 
gram of the Labor government. This 
larger program, focussed on a full em 
ployment outlook, is based on great 
advances toward more public owner 
ship of key industries and more publi 
contro! of basic national resources such 
as land. A number of related programs 
have been instituted by the Labor gov 
ernment to insure the best economic 
and social uses of the country’s land 
and resources. 


Some explanation is needed as to 
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foll« wing addresses: 





REPLANNING OF LONDON SHOWN IN NEW FILM 


The plan for rebuilding London and changing its character from a 
huge straggling city to an area « 
homes, industry, schools, and shopping districts in their proper location, 
is the subject of a new British film, tutled The Proud City. Running 
time for this 16mm, three-reel, sound film is 26 minutes. It is available 
for rent at $3.00, or for sale, from British Information Services at the 


Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue 

New York, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 

San Francisco, 391 Sutter Street 

Washington, D. C., 1336 New York Avenue, N. W. 


self-contained communities with 








why the scheme of creating new towns 
was adopted as the main instrument 
in the national policy of planned de 
centralization trom urban 


areas. In effect, the British have ac 


congested 


cepted the thesis that, with increasing 
urbanization, with quantities of new 
housing needed, and with ample war 
bombed sites available, the best way 
to organize for accommodating the in 
creased population and for providing 
the required housing is by establish 
ing new, planned communities. The 
redevelopment ol large cities and the 
building of new towns are to go hand 
in hand. The theory is that the popu 
lation of “urban conglomerations” will 
benefit just as much as the inhabitants 
of the new towns by the decongestion 
and relocation-of-industry process. 
Phe traditions of public housing and 
land planning are both well established 
in Britain. Where the public share ot 
the housing built between the wars 
was 30 per cent, the Labor govern 
ment’s policy today is four houses to 


be publicly built to every one built by 


private enterprise. Moreover, during 
the war this tremendously industrial 
ized and urbanized small country be 
came acutely aware oF 1ts physical 
plant and capacity through bombing 
ind the need for rebuilding, There 
had been a long-gathering interest in 
“town and country planning” (and a 
certain amount or! statutory planning 
in existence) but the work of the 
‘blitz” in clearing areas in city centers 
kindled this interest to a popular en 
thusiasm. Even while the V-1] and V-2 
rockets were falling, many localities 
aunched a fairly ambitious program 


ol replanning and rebuilding. 


Influence of Garden Cities 


Great stimulus to planning and 


housing legislation in Great Britain 


stemmed from the “garden cities 
At the end of the last cen 
tury Ebenezer Howard, in a famous 


1 Peaceful Path to 


provided the 


movement 


book, Tomorrou 
Reform, main ideas 
around which the movement formed. 
Briefly, these ideas were: that the over 
urban 


crowding ol conglomerations 


would be relieved by building new 
towns; that these new towns should be 
self-contained units of about 30,000 
population, surrounded by an agricul 
tural belt; that the land on which they 
were built should remain in public 
ownership; that the towns should be 
spaciously laid out with all parts with 
in easy walking distance of the coun 
try. Two such towns have been built, 
under private auspices, Letchworth and 
Welwyn Garden City. A_ powerful 
propaganda organization, The Town 
and Country Planning Association, has 
played an important role in publicizing 


and selling these ideas to the country 


Relief of Overcrowding 


Specific reasons behind the new ofh 
cial policy establishing new towns were 
the desire to relieve congestion by 


drawing people from  over-crowded 
areas and, simultaneously, providing 
better and more healthful living condi 
tions for them in places adjacent to 
their work. British terminology for 
the process is “providing accommoda 
tion for over-spill population.” At the 
same time it is part of the new na 
tional policy to revive and enlarge 
some smaller towns, which have been 
stagnant and declining because they 
have been unable to attract modern 
industries while their functions as mar 
ket towns for agricultural areas have 
lessened with the migration of popula 
tion from rural to urban areas, To 
date the five new towns selected in 
England and one in Scotland have the 
purpose of decongesting population 
and industry, while two new towns in 
Scotland are designed to assist the shift 
of the coal industry from one side of 


the country to another, 


The full extent of the postwar Brit 
ish housing problem must be appre 
ciated to understand fully the place of 
new towns in the government's long 
One-third ot 


prewar total of 13 
million dwelling units was affected by 


term housing program. 
Great Britain's 
enemy action during the war. The 
housing shortage Was intensified by the 
virtual discontinuance of new housing 
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construction during the Wwar—a stop 
page forced by the diversion of men 
and materials to more critical war 
needs. Furthermore, large numbers of 
the nearly one-third of British dwel- 
lings over 80 years old had been slated 
for replacement in a slum clearance 
program contemplated prior to the 
war's outbreak. 

Thus the British housing program 
had to be in the main a rebuilding 
program. The Labor government has 
forged ahead on its goal of 150,000 
temporary homes to help ease the im- 
mediate housing crisis, while making 
a start on the long-term need of up 
to 5 million new permanent units over 
the next ten years. The case for new 
towns becomes apparent when it is 
considered that millions of old dwel- 
lings in city centers will have to be 
replaced, in most cases at considerably 
reduced density. 


Contrast with U. S. 

A measure of the vast difference in 
the role of the government in political 
and economic development between 
the United States and Great Britain is 
afforded by the housing and planning 
program, in general, and the new 
towns program, in particular. So many 
powers are conferred on the national 
government in Britain, so many public 
controls are involved, that panic would 
be evidenced and cries of revolution 
and dictatorship voiced in this country 
if anything similar were contemplated 
here. Yet the new towns policy has 
been accepted by all parties in England, 
with scarcely a murmur. True there 
has been some resentment and opposi 
tion from farmers and country-house 
owners who may be dispossessed, a 
reaction that has been magnified by 
the Conservative press in Britain. By 
and large, however, it may be con 
sidered that the project of building 
new towns has almost universal public 
backing. 

While the British housing and plan 
ning program is much advanced over 
the American one, it is interesting to 
note that the concept of a public cor 
poration appointed and financed by 
the government to serve as the devel 
opment agency for a new town is 
admittedly based on the TVA experi 
ence.* The recommendation of the 
New Towns Committee that other 
types of agencies be used for this pur 
pose (municipal authorities, county 
councils, and limited profit private 
companies) was not accepted by the 
Labor government. 

The success of the new towns will 
depend greatly on the transfer of in 


*The TVA itself was based in considerable 
part on British expenence 
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{GLOOS FOR SALE...IN VIRGINIA 


Pictured above is one of the twelve concrete igloos in Falls Church, Virginia, outside 
of Washington, recently advertised for sale by the Defense Homes Corporation. Built 
in 1942, the ten double-igloos and two single ones will be sold in one package, 
together with fifteen acres of land, to the highest bidder. DHC is now reviewing bids. 


dustries to them at the same pace as 
their growth of population. Recog 
nizing this equation, the government 
has announced its intention to restrict 
the overall growth of London’s popu 
lation and industry under the plan for 
Greater London as “one aspect of the 
general policy for achieving through 
out the country a better balance of the 
distribution of industry.” It has stated 
that industry and population will be 
dealt with side by side and that con 
ferences are to be held with industry 
groups while the plans are being put 
into effect in order to insure that a 
correct proportion of houses to tac 
tories and other commercial and indus 
trial establishments is being provided. 
In Britain government influence is ex 
ercised over location of 

through the Board of Trade. 


industry 


By the end of 1946, approximately 
1500 firms had indicated their desire 
for new industrial premises in the area 
of the Greater London Plan,® includ 
ing 200 interested in the possibility ot 


*American Embassy, London, New Towns 
Policy Developments. Report No. 376. March 
13, 1947, page 2 





Part II of this article... 
will cover the organization of 
new town development corpora- 
tions, the financial aspects of the 
new towns, the complexity of the 
problems involved in their crea- 
tion, an analysis of the British 
housing subsidy system, and a 
description of the role of munici- 
palities in the new program. 
Further, the article will offer 
conclusions on the applicability 
of the new town concept to the 
United States. 











sites in new towns or quasi-satellites 
within 20 to 50 miles of London’s cen 
ter. The new towns in the Greater 
London region are intended primarily 
tor organizations moving out from the 
congested parts of London. An effort 
will be made to select firms that fit 
in with the concept of an economically 
and socially balanced community 


Town and Country Planning 

The New Towns Act, 1946, was the 
second of two measures that intro 
duced a new conception of 
planning in Britain; the first was the 
Town and Country Planning Act 
1944, which aided the local authorities 
in land acquisition, both by granting 
them powers of land purchase and by 
Both of the Acts, 
however, were designed for the special 
problems of 


positive 


financial measures 
particular localities. To 
remedy the nation-wide defects of the 
present national planning system and 
to tacilitate the re-planning and re 
development of old towns and cities, 
the Town and Country Planning Bill 
1947 was introduced early this year 
and became law on July 24 

Che significance ot the latter meas 
ure justihes the Labor Party's asser 


tion that it “represents the biggest 


Ss 


single advance ever yet made 


in Britain] towards the final solution 


ot the problems of land contro! and 


land values.” The purposes of the Bil 
are threetold: to set up a new plan 
ning system to meet present-day re 
quirements; to produce a comprehen 
sive solution of the problem ot devel 
opment values in land and thereby 
remove one ot the main obstacles t 
good planning; and to provide Ex 
chequer grants to assist local authori 
ties in the purchase and clearing of 


land tor the execution of plans. Every 


, 


(Continued column one, Page +4) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Supreme Court Upholds 
Redevelopment Law 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court on 
July 30, 1947 upheld the constitution 
ality of the 1945 state urban redevelop 
ment law in the case of Martha Belov- 
sky v. The Redevelopment Authority 
of the City of Philadelphia. The case 
was argued on April 16 on an appeal 
from a decision of a common pleas 
court of Philadelphia County, which 
on December 13, 1946 had also held 
the law constitutional (see December 
1946 JourNAL, page 284). 

Both the City of Philadelphia and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
were involved as defendants in the 
suit along with the Redevelopment 
Authority. In addition, some thirty 
five civic and trade associations ap 
peared on behalf of the defendants, 
including the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board, the Octavia Hill Association, 
the Philadelphia Housing Association, 
the Citizens’ Council on Community 


NEW TOWNS — 
(Continued from page 233) 

local planning authority is to survey 
its area and prepare a comprehensive 
plan within three years covering the 
use of all land within its jurisdiction. 
Landowners may build on their own 
land, or change its “existing use,” only 
in accordance with the plan and upon 
permission from the planning authori- 
ties. The Bill extends the power of 
local authorities to acquire needed land 
by compulsory purchase and provides 
financial assistance to these authorities 
to carry through their plans. Develop 
ment rights are abolished, although 
compensation is provided to any land- 
owner who can show his land to have 
had a development value on the day 
the bill was introduced. This action 
is based on the proposition that, since 
land use must be planned in the public 
interest, the development value of land 
is socially created value and therefore 
belongs to the community. 

Passage of this new legislation, with 
its immense potential expenditures, fa- 
cilitates the dispersal policy in which 
the new towns will play an integral 
part. Of particular aid to the indus- 
trial side of new town development, is 
the provision in the Bill strengthening 
government control over industry loca- 
tion. 

To be continued in the September 

Journal 


oud 


Planning, and the City Business Club 
of Philadelphia. Representing the Re 
development Authority as counsel and 
special counsel, respectively, were 
Howard E. Stern and Abraham L. 
Freedman. 


CONNECTICUT 
State Guarantee of Local Bonds 
for Moderate Rental Housing 

Provision of public housing for 
moderate-income families is possible in 
Connecticut under House Bill 1474, 
approved June 25, which authorizes 
the state to guarantee local authority 
bonds issued for this purpose. The 
new law defines a moderate rental as 
“a rental which, as determined by a 
local authority with the concurrence of 
the state authority, is below the level 
at which private enterprise is currently 
building a needed volume of reason 
ably safe and sanitary dwellings for 
rental in the locality involved.” 

The program will be in effect until 
July 1, 1949 and is to be administered 
by the Connecticut State Housing Au 
thority subject to the approval of a 
committee consisting of the governor, 
the state comptroller, and the commis 
sioner of finance and control. Local 
authority obligations that receive the 
state guarantee must be amortized 
within thirty-five years. Tax exemp 
tion is authorized for the resultant 
dwellings, with provision for manda 
tory payments in lieu of taxes at 10 
per cent of rents. Total amount of all 
obligations issued under the program 
can not exceed $15 million. 

Although the law does not fix speci 
fic rentals, it does provide that dwell 
ings shall be made available at rents 
within the reach of families of moder 
ate income whose gross income does 
not exceed seven times the annual rent 
or, in the case of families with three 
or more minor dependents, not more 
than eight times the rent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Third State-aided Low-Rent 
Housing Program in Nation 

With adoption of Chapter 286 on 
July 1, New Hampshire became the 
third state in the country to set up a 
program of subsidy payments to local 
housing authorities for construction of 
low-rent public housing. (The first 
state to offer such aid was New York; 
the second, Illinois.) The new law 
provides for two types of state aid to 
localities: (1) state guarantee of the 


principal and interest on temporary 
loan notes issued by local authorities 
to cover up to the full cost of a 
project, the total amount of such tem 
porary notes outstanding at any one 
time not to exceed $7 million; (2) pay- 
ment of annual subsidies up to $245,- 
000 per year for 45 years, such sub- 
sidies to be payable in the amount of 
3% per cent of the cost of a project. 
Unlike the New York State program 
after which it is patterned, the New 
Hampshire law makes no provision for 
state purchase of definitive bonds 
issued by local authorities for perma 
nent financing. Pledge of subsidy pay 
ments is presumably considered to be 
adequate security for the sale by local 
authorities of such permanent bonds. 

Administration of the New Hamp 
shire program is assigned to a newly 
created State Housing Board, with 
four members appointed by the gov 
ernor and the fifth to be the Execu 
tive Director of the State Planning and 
Development Commission, serving ex 
officio. 

As a requirement for state aid, lo 
calities must exempt housing projects 
from local taxes. However, local au 
thorities are required to make pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes at not less than 
10 per cent nor more than 20 per cent 
of shelter rents. No contracts for state 
aid shall be made after June 30, 1951. 
If, at any time federal financial aid is 
made available for low-rent housing, 
local authorities will be required to 
transfer their projects for federal aid. 


CALIFORNIA 
$6.5 Million for Vets Housing 

In three separate appropriations this 
year California has made $6.5 million 
available for veterans emergency hous 
ing, as follows: 

Chapter 27, approved February 13, 
appropriates $1 million to the state 
Department of Finance for purchase 
of surplus housing or property suitable 
for housing for resale to veterans or 
builders for veterans. The money is 
used as a revolving fund (see February 
JourNAL, page 40). 

Chapter 391, approved May 23, ap 
propriates $4.5 million to the state 
Director of Finance for completing 
Title V housing cut back by the fed 
eral government because of lack of 
funds (see June JourNaAL, page 165). 

Senate Bill 1464, approved July 8, 
appropriates $1 million to state colleges 
for housing student veterans. 

On June 20 the California legislature 
passed and sent to the governor Senate 
Bill 109, creating a five-man State Re 
development Agency for two years, to 
study redevelopment needs and pro 
grams throughout the state and to 
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stimulate local communities to make 
similar studies. In addition, the Agency 
is to consider such questions as (1) the 
problem of replacing temporary hous- 
ing with adequate permanent housing 
in a manner that will reflect the great- 
est public good with the least eco- 
nomic loss and (2) ways to stimulate 
reater participation by private capital 
in the provision of housing for families 
of low and moderate income. Governor 
Warren was expected to sign the bill; 
however, his action had not yet been 
reported to NAHO as of the time the 
JOURNAL went to press. 


ILLINOIS 
$20 Million Redevelopment 
Program Approved 

As predicted in the June Journat, 
a state housing program appropriating 
$20 million for urban redevelopment, 
low-rent housing for displaced site 
occupants, and veterans housing was 
approved last month. The program 
consists of a series of laws signed by 
Governor Green on July 2, as follows: 

Senate Bill 548, making $10 million 
available to land clearance commissions 
for land assembly in blighted areas on 
the condition that the locality makes 
a matching contribution. Allocations 
will be made to localities on the basis 
of need as determined by the Illinois 
State Housing Board, which admin- 
isters the three-way program. The land 
clearance commission may clear an area 
and sell it at its use value for re- 
development by a local housing au 
thority (not more than 15 per cent of 
the residential area can be sold to a 
local authority), a redevelopment cor- 
poration, insurance company, nonprofit 
corporation, or any private individual 
or corporation. No land can be sold 
unless the purchaser presents a_re- 
development plan that meets with the 
approval of the land clearance com- 
mission, the State Housing Board, and 
the city council. Further, no land sold 
by the land clearance commission may 
contain a restrictive covenant or other 
provision prohibiting occupancy of the 
premises by any person because of race, 
creed, or color. 

Senate Bill 549, making $6,667,000 
available to land clearance commissions 
and/or local housing authorities on the 
basis of population. No local matching 
funds are required. This law is an ex- 
tension and clarification of an earlier 
law, adopted in 1945, under which the 
state for the first time appropriated 
money—$10 million—for use by locali- 
ties for urban redevelopment and hous- 
ing. Under the new law, if a locality 
has both a land clearance commission 
and a local housing authority, the 
money is to be allocated as follows: 
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Connecticut—H. B. 2, July 7, 1947 

Illinois—H. B. 278, July 18, 1947 

Maryland—Chapter 507, April 16, 
1947 

Missouri—S. B. 168, July 9, 1947 

New Jersey—Chapter 46, April 2, 
1947 (extension of 1946 law) 





RENT CONTROL LAWS PASSED IN EIGHT STATES 


So far this year, eight states have adopted some form of rent control 
to go into effect at the expiration of federal rent controls next March. 
In addition, President Truman on August 1, 1947 approved Public Law 
309, extending the District of Columbia rent control law through March 
31, 1948—one month longer than nation-wide controls, The District 
of Columbia has never come under federal rent regulation but has had 
its own law since December 1941. 
D. C, extension contains no provision for 15 per cent voluntary rent 
increases in the case of tenants who sign long-term leases. 


The eight state laws now on the books are as follows: 


Unlike the new federal law, the 


New York—Chapter 704, April 7, 


1947 (extension of 1946 law) 


Virginia—H. B. 51, January 30, 
1947 


Wisconsin—Chapter 442, July 24, 
1947 








one-fourth to the clearance commission 
for the same purposes as under Bill 
548; and three-fourths to the housing 
authority for a variety of purposes, in 
cluding (1) land assembly, (2) tem 
porary veterans housing, (3) construc 
tion of housing for rent or sale to 
veterans and to families displaced by 
urban redevelopment programs, (4) 
construction of low-rent housing. Chi 
cago’s share under this law is estimated 
at $2,823,000, of which $2,117,000 will 
be allocated to the Chicago Housing 
Authority. 


Senate Bill 550, making $3,333,000 
available to local housing authorities 
for construction of low-rent housing 
for families displaced by redevelopment 
activities under Bill 548. As in Bill 
548, the locality must contribute a 
matching sum. 


WISCONSIN 
Wine and Liquor Taxes 
Finance Veterans Housing 

Approved in Wisconsin on July 22 
was Chapter 412, creating a state Vet 
erans Housing Authority and making 
an estimated $8 million to $10 million 
available to cities and counties for 
rental housing for veterans. The new 
law provides for doubling the state 
taxes on wines and liquors in order to 
raise the necessary funds. 


Allotments of state funds will be 
made to local housing authorities or to 
specially created county veterans au- 
thorities on the basis of need up to 
10 per cent of the total cost of the 
housing project; however, in emer- 
gency cases, where funds are needed to 
initiate a program, an additional 5 per 
cent can be allocated. All such hous- 
ing will be tax exempt to the extent 
of the new improvements, i.e, the 


property will be assessed at the same 
value as before construction. However, 
local authorities may make payments 
in lieu of taxes. Monthly rentals for 
dwellings built under the law are fixed 
at $6 per $1000 expended for interest 
charges and debt retirement with an 
additional rental charge allowed on the 
basis of the monthly cost of municipal 
services. 

The new Wisconsin Veterans Hous 
ing Authority will consist of a five 
member board of veterans housing and 
a director, to be appointed by the 
governor. Members of the board of 
veterans housing must include an archi 
tech, a “practical builder,” and a mem 
ber of the state board of veterans 
affairs. The sum of $100,000 is appro 
priated annually for the Authority's 
administrative expensives. 


MICHIGAN 
Investigation into Housing Problems 

Michigan on May 27 adopted House 
Resolution No. 34, setting up a special 
five-man committee of the House of 
Representatives to “conduct a thorough 
and complete investigation of housing 
problems in the state” and to report 
back to the next regular or special 
session of the legislature. The com 
mittee is to have power to subpoena 
witnesses and to examine books and 
records of any public or private in- 
dividual or group concerned with hous 
ing. The investigation was sponsored 
by the same legislators that earlier this 
spring attempted to prevent further 
construction of public housing in Mich 
igan (see June Journat, page 165). 
Some of the reasons they gave for pro- 
posing the study were: 

“There are existing problems and 
practices which are hindering the prog- 
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gress of construction of needed hous 
ing; 

“There is reason to believe that legis- 
lative action may be necessary to rem 
edy the situation; and 

“There is reason to believe that there 
are problems and abuses in public hous 
ing now existent.” 

Before the Michigan legislature ad 
journed this summer, it adopted two 
additional bills related to housing: 

House Enrolled Act 132, approved 
June 17, authorizing the commissioner 
of the Michigan state police to issue 
bonds and to build and operate hous- 
ing for married state police troopers 
and their families. Neither tax exemp- 
tion nor direct subsidy is involved. 

Senate Enrolled Act 122, approved 
June 27, an amendment to the state 
zoning and building code, making it 
possible for cities and villages to ac 
quire, by condemnation or purchase, 
private property that does not conform 
to local zoning regulations—for the 
purpose of (1) removing the non 
conforming structures and uses and/or 
(2) reconstructing or replacing them 
in accordance with local ordinances. 
Localities may finance this under 
taking either from their general funds 
or by special assessments. The law 
adds the proviso that “the property 
shall not be used for public housing.” 


COLORADO 
“Rent-Option” Plan Proposed 
Under Veterans Authority Law 

Colorado on May 5 adopted Senate 
Bill 327, enabling cities and towns to 
create veterans housing authorities to 
construct and operate veterans housing. 
On the basis of this law, city officials 
in Denver were early this summer 
studying a proposed “rent-option” plan 
under which the city would build 
houses for rent to veterans with a five- 
year option to purchase. Cumulative 
rentals over the five-year period would 
be applied toward down payments on 
the property. The plan involved initial 
financing by the city, possibly in the 
form of a revolving fund, to be paid 
back out of rentals and sales of the 
houses. 


ARIZONA 
$25,000 Revolving Fund for 
Surplus Housing for Vets 

On July 2 Arizona approved an 
emergency law, Chapter 29, authoriz- 
ing the state surplus property purchas- 
ing agency to buy surplus federal hous- 
ing or other property adaptable to 
housing for resale to veterans. A 
$25,000 revolving fund was established 
for this purpose. Terms and condi- 
tions of the resale of the property to 
veterans are left to the discretion of 
the purchasing agency. 
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CASH SALES OF WAR DEMOUNTABLES 
DISAPPOINTING IN NORTHWEST 


Less than one out of every five per- 
manent demountable war dwellings 
that have been put up for cash sale 
in the Pacific Northwest have actually 
been purchased by individual veterans. 
This statement was released by FPHA 
Region VII Director Jesse Epstein last 
month on the basis of two “highly 
unsucessful” experiences of the Seattle 
FPHA office in attempting to dispose 
of 140 permanent demountables for 
cash for off-site removal. 

In both instances the houses had 
been tagged exclusively for veterans or 
families of servicemen. Although an- 
nouncement of the sales had brought 
hundreds of inquiries by mail, tele 
phone, and in person, the net results 
at the end of the 30-day priority period 
were disappointing. In Bremerton, 
Washington, where 100 houses were 
offered, only 20 actual sales resulted. 
Of the 40 houses put up for sale in 
Vancouver, Washington, only six were 
sold. 

Stumbling Block—Cash 

The main stumbling block in almost 
every case, reports Regional Director 
Epstein, “was the initial cash outlay for 
purchase of the home plus the expense 
of acquiring a site, putting in the 
foundations, and moving the buildings. 
In the case of the Bremerton units 
[which sold for $1153 to $2578], we 
estimate this meant a total cash outlay 
of $4200 to $4400, which evidently was 
more than the average veteran could 
swing.” Veterans were unable to ob 
tain any financing until the house was 
actually removed and placed on the 
new site. 

The Bremerton houses are of four 
different sizes: one-bedroom _ single 
dwelling at $1153; two-bedroom single 
at $1289; one-bedroom duplex at 
$2306; and two-bedroom duplex at 
$2578. Selling prices for the Vancouver 
units range from $992 for a one-bed 
room single to $1984 for a one-bed 
room duplex. All of the dwellings are 
of prefabricated frame construction, 


fully insulated, and in conformity with 
most building codes. In addition to 
the bedrooms, each unit has a living 
room, kitchen with fixtures, bathroom 
with fixtures, and closet and storage 
space. 


“On-Site” Dwellings Easier to Finance 


More successful is the only other 
sale of permanent houses to individuals 
that the regional office has undertaken 
since the “cash only” policy went into 
effect. Involved in this sale are 42 
units in single and duplex houses at 
Whitney Homes in Boise, Idaho. Since 
these dwellings will remain on the 
original site, purchasers can obtain Gl 
loans immediately. Within a month 
after the sale was announced this June, 
all of the units had been taken, almost 
all of them by veterans and about half 
by present occupants. Final sales con 
tracts are now in process of negotia 
tion. 

Sales prices for the permanent houses 
are higher than those for the demount 
ables since they include land. Single 
houses at Whitney Homes are $4200 
to $4300 and duplexes range from 
$7500 to $7650, including an electric 
stove, refrigerator, and hot water 
heater, and coal furnace as standard 
equipment in each unit. 

Of the approximately 20,000 perma 
nent and demountable units held by 
FPHA in Region VII at the end of the 
war, about 1500 have either been sold 
or are in the process of being sold. 
Included in the number sold are 300 
units at Sunset Park in Poulsbo, Wash 
ington, sold to three Seattle investors; 
85 units at Cascade Terrace in Everett, 
Washington, sold to individual occu 
pants and veterans; 80 units at Hoo 
nah, Alaska, sold to individuals; and 
429 permanent demountables sold for 
off-site removal to colleges, the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation (for use 
at Grand Coulee Dam), the United 
States Army Engineers, and individual 
veterans and servicemen. 





camera photos of the delegates. 





COPIES OF THE PROCEEDINGS .... 


of NAHO’s 1946 annual meeting are still available from NAHO, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, at $2.00 per copy. If you couldn't 
attend the NAHO meeting in Cleveland, you will want a record of 
this search for the answers to the many baffling housing problems of 
the year. Contains 216 pages (planographed)—including the complete 
texts of eighteen major addresses, summaries of ten round table sessions, 
reports of NAHO committees, and seven double-spread pages of candid 
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During the past decade, a broadened 
concept of sanitary engineering has be 
come widely accepted. No longer do 
sanitary engineers restrict their interests 
to water supply and sewage disposal 
and to milk and food sanitation. Hous 
ing, probably more than any other field, 
embodies the range of interests that 
are included in modern sanitary en 
gineering practice. As a baseline for 
discussion of this subject, reference is 
made to the topical list of problems of 
health significance involved in the de 
sign and construction of a detached 
single-family dwelling unit (see Figure 
1). 

Housing development involves at 
least four interrelated steps: (1) site 
selection, (2) site planning, (3) struc 
tural design, and (4) construction. 
Given the opportunity, the sanitary en 
gineer makes his greatest single con 
tribution to the healthfulness of hous 
ing when the site is selected. He also 
may be influential at the site planning 
stage. Largely because of inexperience, 
sanitary engineers have not yet played 
significant parts in house design and 
construction. 

Site Selection 

The selection of sites for new hous 
ing has been tragically haphazard. 
Peripheral slums and vacant subdi 
visions and blighted areas stand as 
mute evidence of unintelligent site se 
lection. Some ot the failures are at 
tributable to a lack of competent ap 
praisal of the sanitation problems that 
would be encountered during develop 
ment. 

The layout of sanitary facilities on a 
site is predicated on considerations of 
previous usage, density of building 
coverage, topography, soil conditions, 
and availability of utilities. These fac 
tors may be separate and distinguish 
able but they are interrelated and al 
ways should be considered in the aggre 
gate. 

The art of site planning is not highly 
developed. However, enough is known 
of the problems involved to indicate a 
need for the best talent of the planner, 
the sociologist, the architect, the en 
gineer, and the economist. These skills 
are desirable in developing new hous 
ing plots and are essential in planning 
the re-use of existing substandard or 
obsolescent areas. 

The layout and development of any 


*Excerpts from a paper delivered before a 
meeting of the American Society of Civil En 
gineers, printed with the permission of the 
Society. 
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What Can the Sanitary Engineer Contribute to Housing ?* 


M. ALLEN POND, M.P.H. 
Assistant Professor of Public Health 
Yale University 


residential community presents several 
problems for the sanitary engineer, the 
most important of which involve pro 
vision for water supply and sewage dis 
posal. Although traditional practice in 
these two branches of sanitary engineer 
ing is fundamentally sound, there is a 
need for further study of the economics 
of both insofar as housing is concerned. 
For example, there is a sharp division 
of opinion as to the feasibility of re 
using existing subsurface utilities for 
new structures on cleared slum sites 
Adherance to existing sewerage pat 
terns may seriously embarrass the site 
plan or may increase construction costs 
Furthermore, increased population 
planned 
clearance projects may result in over 


densities on caretully slum 


loading existing sewers. 
Water Supply 
An adequate supply of potable water, 
delivered pressure within the 
dwelling is a sine qua non ot healthful 


housing. Whenever possible, a public 


under 


water supply should be used. If exten 
sion of an existing supply JS not teas 
ible, the development of a community 
supply should be 
there is reasonable assurance that its 


considered only it 


continued safe operation is possible. 
Because of the inherent advantages 
of developed ground water supplies, 
surface sources ordinarily should not 
be selected for use in supplying subdi 


Visions or communities that can not 
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take advantage of a public utility. Fully 
automatic equipment is indicated when 
ever a treatment plant must be pro 
vided. The quality of any supply that 
is furnished should meet the United 
States Public Health Service Drinking 
Water Standards. 

Fire-flow usually 
controlling factors in determining the 


requirements are 


quantitative adequacy of a community 
water supply. Data on purely domestic 
consumption indicate that 45 gallons 
per capita per day is a reasonable de 
sign figure to use in planning urban 
housing 


projects but — single-family 


houses in high-income neighborhoods 
may use as much as 100 g.c.d. There is 
practically no intormation on = instan 
detached 
wells should 


be capable of producing at least 5 gal 


taneous demand loads for 


dwelling units. Family 
lons per minute after one hour of con 
tinuous pumping. 

Water lines ordinarily should not be 
laid in common trenches with sewers 
The United States Public Health Sery 
ice, and most state health departments, 
advocate a lateral separation of at least 
10 feet between water and sewer lines, 
the water mains to be at a higher ele 
vation. If a common trench ts neces 
sary, the water line should be benched 
on undisturbed earth at least 18 inches 
above the crown of the sewer. At 
crossings, water lines should be above 
sewers. 

Sewage Disposal 

It is essential to plan for the collec 

tion of sewage trom all dwellings on 


the site and for 


its disposal by: (1) 
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discharge to a public sewerage system; 
(2) treatment in a community disposal 
plant; or (3) treatment in individual 
septic tanks or cesspools. If a public 
sewer is available, it should be used. 
Health hazards often’ are associated 
with on-site sewage disposal, the prin- 
cipal causes of poor performance being 
faulty design and incompetent opera- 
tion. 

Many housing subdivisions have 
been provided with “package” treat 
ment plants. The experience of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority with 
plants of this type has not been entirely 
satisfactory. Tailor-made works have 
generally been superior. In any event, 
a community treatment plant should 
not be built unless competent operation 
may reasonably be anticipated. Simple 
installations enjoy a greater expectancy 
of successful usage than do those that 
are highly mechanized. 

Septic Tanks 

Septic tanks, serving individual 
houses, continue to be installed. in 
great numbers, yet there is little agree 
ment as to design standards for them. 
Sanitary engineers with the National 
Housing Agency* and its constituents 
recently have attempted to stimulate 
further research into the design of sep 
tic tanks and secondary treatment fa 
cilities. They point out that a substan 
tial share of the dwellings to be built 
during the next decade will be in un 
sewered areas. 

FPHA had several thousand war 
housing units served by septic tanks. In 
spite of an unbelievable variety of de 
signs, dimensions, and capacities, it 
was impossible to categorize those char 
acteristics that would assure successful 
operation. Some systems failed within 
six months; others operated for two or 
three years without sludge removal. 
Until better data are available, design 
ers should be guided by the standards 
recommended by the various state 
health departments. 

Soil analyses, in addition to seepage 
tests, are useful in providing data for 
the design of leaching systems. Al- 
though it is uncommon at present, 
there is much to be said for the boring 
of test holes on all prospective home 
sites. It is possible thereby to antici- 
pate development difficulties before 
construction begins. Test holes are par- 
ticularly valuable on sites where septic 
tanks are to be used. 

Sometimes it is necessary to provide 
domestic sewage disposal units pending 
future extensions of public sewers. In 
such cases, the designer should provide 
~ *This wartime agency was superseded on 
July 27, 1947, by a permanent federal agency, 


to be known as the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 
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a layout that will permit sewer connec- 
tions without radical changes in the 
horizontal or vertical alignment of 
house drains and sewers. 

Refuse Disposal 

The storage, collection, and disposal 
of refuse from housing projects and 
subdivisions should be considered at 
the site planning stage. Few up-to-date 
data are available on the quantitative 
and cost aspects of household refuse 
handling, although studies have been 
made at several public housing projects. 
On-site incineration of household ref- 
use, including garbage, at multi-family 
projects housing more than 40 families 
per gross acre is probably economically 
justihable. In planning incinerators, it 
is important to study the advantages 
and disadvantages of centralized units 
as contrasted with small plants serving 
relatively few families. 

If refuse storage stations are used, 
they should be rat-proofed, equipped 
with can-washing facilities, and located 
not more than 200 feet from the far 
thest unit to be served. Refrigerated 
space for garbage storage is a luxury 
item. 

Construction 

The sanitary engineering problems 

associated with the 


construction of 
housing are detailed and specific. To 
date, relatively few sanitary engineers 
have had housing construction experi 


ence and it is unlikely that many will 
become intimately associated with 
homebuilders until there is greater ap 
preciation of the numerous aspects of 
housing that are of sanitary significance. 
The Public Health Service engineers 
on field duty with the FPHA have 
demonstrated the value of close liaison 
with the building industry. 

The following discussion of some of 
the sanitary engineering aspects of 
housing construction is illustrative but 
incomplete. 

Water Lines. Specifications for the 
installation of new water mains usually 
contain a requirement that the distri- 
bution system be chlorinated and 
flushed prior to use for domestic pur 
poses. Such clauses often are honored 
in the breach unless the responsible 
health authority or sanitary engineer 
supervises the work. 

Rodent and Insect Control. Rela 
tively few new houses are rat-proofed, 
although the cost of such protection is 
significantly less during construction 
than at any time thereafter. In com- 
munities where plague or typhus fever 
is endemic, all new dwellings should 
be built to exclude rodents. 

The migration of domestic insect 
pests between dwelling units in multi- 
ple-family housing frequently assumes 


serious proportions. The main travel 
routes are along water, heating, power, 
and drain lines. As with rat-proofing, 
the success of pest control measures de 
pends to a large extent on construction 
methods. 

Inspections. There is an acute need 
for more frequent inspections by sani 
tary engineers during the development 
of housing sites. It is redundant to 
point out that a properly designed 
structure or utility can be distorted 
seriously during construction. As much 
care is needed in laying sewers as in 
designing them. 

As-Built Plans. Housing manage 
ment may have to make needless ex 
pensive excavations for repairs to un 
derground utilities if precise as-built 
plans are not available. The sanitary 
engineer who has any responsibility for 
the development of a new residential 
subdivision or housing project should 
see to it that detailed and accurate 
maps of subsurface utilities are pre 
pared and furnished to the agents re 
sponsible for maintenance. 

Housing and Health 

We do not know yet what are all 
of the insidious hazards to health that 
may be present in the dwelling unit 
environment. There is abundant evi 
dence that faulty design produces 
houses that contain irritating charac 
teristics and psychiatrists repeatedly see 
patients whose mental illnesses un 
doubtedly have been aggravated by 
continued exposure in the home to a 
physical environment that has some 
element that makes life unpleasant. 

The sanitary engineering aspects of 
the design of houses are not clear-cut, 
probably because there is so little fac 
tual information regarding what con 
stitutes a healthful Current 
standards for illumination, heating, 
ventilation, plumbing, materials of 
construction, and physical layout are 
largely based on opinion. Unfortun 
ately there has been little research to 
reveal facts necessary to strengthen 
existing standards. 

A classic example of the great un 
known in building codes is illustrated 
in Figure 2. By the simple expedient 
of increasing the ceiling height, it 1s 
possible to crowd more and more per 
sons into a room without overcrowd 
ing it 


house. 


if we accept current code 
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requirements relative to occupancy. A 
more realistic standard for crowding 
is to be found in minimum floor area 
requirements. (Incidentally, these dif 
fer appreciably for various functions.) 


Slum Clearance—Rehabilitation 


Nothing has been said here of the 
tremendous problem of controlling ur 
ban blight and slums. Health depart- 
ment engineers in several cities have 
made substantial progress in evaluat 
ing their problems and_ blueprinting 
corrective measures. Tools are now 
available for the precise appraisal of 
the quality of housing. The sanitary 
engineer in the health department is in 
strategic position to press for the im- 
provement of the existing housing sup 
ply, a first step towards which is a 
systematic study of the problem. 

Modernization of local housing regu 
lations is overdue in most communities. 
Although building codes are periodic 
ally amended, revisions of housing or 
dinances and regulations are made in 
frequently and many of the laws are 
outmoded. Study of the existing body 
of law in the light of housing survey 
findings is effective in discovering 
shortcomings. Furthermore, it provides 
a basis for drafting realistic amend- 
ments. 

Much of the rehabilitation of exist 
ing structures involves the improve 
ment of water supply, plumbing, and 
sewage disposal facilities. The exercise 
of sound judgment by administrative 
officials is essential if property owners 
are forced to make betterments. In 
any ambitious enforcement program, 
the health department engineer might 
be expected to devote a considerable 
part of his time in reviewing findings 
and advising the administrator on 
courses of action. 


Permits to Build 


Health department review of plans 
for new construction or alterations is 
uncommon. In the future, it may be 
expected that health officials will pay 
greater attention to this important 
service. If certificates of occupancy are 
to be issued by the health department, 
the interests of property owners should 
be protected to the extent that construc- 
tion that violates existing code require- 
ments or regulations will not proceed. 
Official review of building plans by the 
health department engineer will pro 
vide this protection. It also will assist 
materially in the improvement of the 
quality of housing. 

In the United States, the use of tax 
funds for the construction of civil hous- 
ing is of comparatively recent origin. 
Contacts between health and public 
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DREAM HOUSE...defined by a sanitary engineer 


Theoretically, a healthful house, in its perfect state, would be a unit 
of shelter that would protect its inhabitants from communicable diseases 
that are spread by environmental defects, such as faulty water supply, 
improper waste disposal, and uncontrolled disease-carrying insects and 
rodents. It would provide a controlled thermal environment calculated 
to keep individual vital resistance at its highest level at all times. It 
would provide a barrier against the spread of infection through the 
atmosphere. It would have no structural defects that make for accident 
hazards. It would be illuminated so that the eyes of its occupants 
would never suffer from glare, or from light intensities that are 
too low or too high. The ideal house would have no features that 
would be irritating to tenants. It would provide for individual privacy 
as well as for family living. It would have facilities for restful sleep 
and for recreation. Noise would be controlled; odors would be subdued. 


be a “dream” house 





Food could be stored, prepared, and served without danger of spoilage 
or contamination. The perfect dwelling unit would be designed so that 
the housewife would have a workshop free of unnecessary causes of 
useless work. In short, the ideal house would present an environment 
that contained no design or structural defects that in any way might 
adversely affect the health of any of its occupants. Indeed, it would 


. and, at the moment, it is unattainable. 


Excerpt from M. Allen Pond's article a 
presented on pages 237-239 








housing officials were limited during 
the prewar years. However, a new pat 
tern of cooperation was developed dur 
ing the war and it is anticipated that 
close working relationships between 
these groups will be realized in the 
future in many communities. The 
sanitary engineer is a key man in any 
cooperative arrangement that may de 
velop. In large cities it may be well 
for health officers to detail sanitary en 
gineers to work full-time in the local 
housing authority offices. 

"In summary, there are three paths 
in the housing field down which sani 
tary engineers may be expected to go: 
(1) research; (2) design and construc 
tion; and (3) administration. 

The research needs in the hygiene 
of housing have been listed informally 
by various groups and many of the 
problems are of a sanitary engineering 
nature. Top priority would in all likeli 
hood be assigned to studies of domestic 
sewage disposal methods. Also high on 
the list would be original investigations 
into new techniques for household 
refuse disposal. Inspired research on 
plumbing may be expected but routine 
application of any findings that tend 
to simplify present installations can not 
be predicted with confidence. Studies 
of illumination, ventilation, heating, 
and noise control, while of interest to 
sanitary engineers, are likely to be car 


ried out by other professional groups. 

Sanitary engineers in private practice 
are likely to find increasing opportuni 
ties for employment in the design and 
construction of group housing. As con 
sultants to architects, planners, and 
builders, they can be immeasurably use 
ful in improving the quality and live 
ability of new housing through the 
application of tested scientific methods. 
Although the sanitary engineering job 
to be done at any one housing develop 
ment may be small in comparison with 
municipal sanitation projects, the ag 
gregate of work in connection with the 
anticipated national housing program 
will be tremendous. 

Finally, sanitary engineers in public 
service—particularly those in health de 
partments—will be called upon in 
creasingly to participate in the replan 
ning of communities and in the solu 
tion of existing housing problems. Dur 
ing the past decade great strides have 
been taken by some city health officials 
towards a solution of the problem of 
blight and slums. Almost without ex 
ception this work has occurred in 
cities where sanitary engineers are em 
ployed in the health department. 

We are learning where we are; there 
are unmistakable signs of whither we 
are tending. What we do and how we 
do it will depend on our interest and 
imagination. 
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A challenging program for breaking 
down racial barriers in the vast build 
ing and redevelopment program that 
lies ahead is expounded by Charles 
Abrams in a new pamphlet, Race Bias 


in Housing, just published jointly by 


the American Civil Liberties Union, 
American Council on Race Relations, 
and National Association tor the Ad 
People. Un 


less vigorous action is taken now to 


vancement of Colored 
jure that all races wil be represented 

* new neighborhoods, Mr. Abrams 
goints out, there is grave danger that in 
the rebuilding of cities, existing ghetto 
patterns may be stratified for genera 
tions to come. 

In addition to a general program 
of — public which, Mr. 
Abrams recognizes must go hand in 
hand with civil rights legislation, tour 
types of legal action are listed as neces 
sary to achieve both 


education, 


“common sense 
democracy” and “real estate stability.” 
They are: (1) federal legislation to 
bar discrimination in federally 
housing; (2) state laws outlawing the 


aided 


racial housing covenant; (3) court 
cases testing discrimination in publicly 
aided housing projects; (+) court cases 
aimed at the racial housing covenant. 

Mr. Abrams bases part of his argu 
ment on the 


mixed occupancy of public housing de 


success of integraied 
velopments operated by local housing 
authorities in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, and 
have been significant had it succeeded 


other cities. “It would 
in only a single instance,” he says. 
“That it succeeded in so many where 
it was properly applied is an event ot 
epochal importance to America, point 
ing up the baselessness of the mythol 
ogy that still characterizes much of our 
thinking on the race question in hous 
ing.” 

Examples of legal activity on the 
race relations front that have recently 
come to NAHO’s attention are sum 
marized below. 


NEW YORK 
Supreme Court Upholds Discrimination 
at Stuyvesant Town 

The New York State Supreme Court 
on July 28, 1947 affirmed the right of 
Stuyvesant Town—8800-family rede 
velopment project in New York City 
—to bar Negroes as tenants. The case 
concerned three Negro war veterans, 
Joseph Dorsey, Monroe Dowling, and 


*Race Bias in Housing, by Charles Abrams 
July 1947. 31 pp. 15 cents ($4.50 per 100 


copies). American Civil Liberties Union, 170 


Fifth Avenue, New York City 10 
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Calvin Harper, who had been denied 
apartments at the project and were 
suing both the Stuyvesant Town Cor 
poration and the Metropolitan Life In 
surance Company “on behalf of them 
selves and all others similarly situated.” 
Charles Abrams represented the three 
veterans and also the following organi 
zations, which had intervened in the 
case on the veterans’ behalf: American 
Civil Liberties Union, American Jew 
ish Congress, and National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Immediately after the decision was 
announced, Mr. Abrams said the case 
would be appealed all the way to the 
United States Supreme Court, if neces 
sary. The New York court ruling, de 
livered by Justice Felix C. Benvenga, 
was based on three counts: (1) Al 
though urban redevelopment has been 
declared a public purpose and although 
Stuyvesant Town has received public 
aid, “the project itself is not now and 
never was a public project;” (2) “hous 
ing is not a recognized civil right” 
and it is, therefore, not a violation of 
either the state or the federal Constitu 
tion for a private landlord to deny 
housing on the basis of race, creed, or 
color; (3) the state redevelopment law 
does not prohibit discrimination and 
“the courts can not usurp the functions 
of the legislature by reading into the 
law a provision which, on a number 
of occasions, the legislature refused to 
enact.” 


However, Justice Benvenga went on 
to say: “It may well be that from a 
sociological point ot view, a policy ol 
exclusion and discrimination on ac 
count of race, color, creed, or religion 
is not only undesirable but unwise. 
But the wisdom of the policy is not 
That was and is a 
matter for the legislature.” 

Stuyvesant Town is not affected by 
New York City’s 1944 ordinance deny 


inp tax exemption to any housing or 


for the courts. 


redevelopment company that practices 
racial or religious discrimination since 
the contract between the city and the 
company had already executed 
before adoption of the ordinance. The 
apply to 
Riverton, another of Metropolitan’s de 


been 


ordinance does, however, 
velopments that is now nearing com 
pletion in the Harlem section of New 
York City. Last month, the ordinance 
itself was attacked by the New York 
State Association of Real Estate Boards, 
which demanded its repeal on the 
ground that large institutional investors 
had been “frightened off” of further 


redevelopment projects because of fear 












that they might lose tax benefits 
through even a technical violation of 
its provisions. In reply, Loula_ D. 
Lasker, Chairman of the Board of the 
Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York, said that “whenever an entire 
community relinquishes to private en 
terprise an essential governmental 
condemnation, and 
vrants partial exemption trom taxes, no 


power such as 
discrimination because of race, color, 
or creed should be permitted. _ 


UNITED NATIONS 
Employees Protest Discrimination 
in Insurance Housing 

At a noon-hour mass meeting at 
Lake Success on July 24, more than 
1000 staff members of the United Na 
tions Secretariat demanded cancellation 
of rental agreements between the UN 
and the Metropolitan and New York 
for 912 
apartments for UN employees. Implied 


Lite insurance companies 
threat of racial discrimination at these 
housing developments was the basis for 
the meeting, which was attended by 
nearly one-half of the entire Secretariat 
staff ot 2500. 
meeting went on record in favor of 


The employees at the 


having the UN itself provide housing 
for its workers so that they would not 
be “subjected to the humiliations of 
discriminatory practices.” 

Over a year ago the UN provision 
ally contracted with the two insurance 
companies to take over apartments at 
two developments under construction 

Metropolitan’s Peter Cooper Village 
New York, and New 
York Life’s Fresh Meadows in Flush 
ing, Long Island—at 
of about $1 million. 


in dow ntown 


an annual rental 
(Since the pro 
jects are not tax exempt, they do not 
come under the provisions of New 
York City’s anti-discrimination law.) 
Subsequently, Byron Price, UN Assist 
ant Secretary General in charge of ad 
ministrative affairs, canceled the pro 
visional agreements and arranged with 
the two companies to set aside the 
blocks of apartments for UN 
staff members on an individual basis. 
UN would still guarantee part of the 
rentals for these apartments, but the 
insurance companies would reserve the 
right to pass upon the “suitability” of 
the individual employees as tenants. 


same 


In view of Metropolitan’s avowed 
policy to bar trom Peter 
Cooper Village, the UN employees felt 
that such an arrangement violated 
UN charter principles on the equality 
of all races. Two statements made at 


Negroes 


(Continued column three, page 250) 
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Denmark Attacks Its Slums 


It has given me great pleasure to 
receive an invitation to write about 
slum clearance in Denmark, my native 
country, and it is my hope that thereby 
I may return a little of all the guid 
ance and assistance given me by my 
American friends during my_ study 
tour in the States in 1946. 

To give you a brief explanation of 
the nature of our slum problems, | 
should like to mention that one-fifth, 
or 120,000, of the dwellings in the 
cities of this country were built before 
1890 and that generally it is reckoned 
that this number corresponds to the 
number of substandard dwellings. Out 
of this number, it is estimated that 
upwards of one-half, or 65,000, are sit 
uated in Copenhagen (which has in 
all 354,000 dwellings). 

Two Types of Slums 

The Copenhagen slums 

my held of activity 


which are 
are Of two types. 

One category includes worn-out 
dwellings 300 to 100 years old, built 
one close to the other in the period 
when Copenhagen was a fortified city 
(see picture), 





Copenhagen Houses 
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300-100 years old 


TROELS SMITH 
Architect, The Slum Clearance Board 


of Copenhagen, Denmark 


The second category includes dwell- 
ings 100 to 60 years old that were built 
in the open country just outside the 
old city, when the fortifications of 
Copenhagen were abandoned 100 years 
ago (see picture). This latter group 
comprises houses that are taller and 
built more closely to one another than 
any of the houses existing in the old 
city. 

During my studies in the United 
States I was pleasantly surprised to 
find garden dwellings, though in a 
modified form, in the slums of your 
big cities. We Europeans always be 
lieve that American cities consist ol 
skyscrapers. The real truth is, of 
course, that the average height ol 
buildings in the old parts of every big 
city on the Continent is five or six 
stories, whereas in the most compactly 
built up area of America, Manhattan, 
with the loftiest skyscraper districts in 
the world, the average building height 


Copenhagen Houses . 


is only tour and one halt stories 

But America shocked me by the fact 
that even the best houses in its cities 
are olten in a poorer state of repau 
than the worst of the slums in Den 
mark and by the colossal number of 
rooms without windows leading to the 
open alr, something that is very rarely 
seen in the North European countries 

Denmark’s Slum Clearance Law 

Denmark's first Act granting public 
support for slum clearance Was not 
passed until 1939—the 
Dwellings and Slum Clearance Act 
No | 4 dated May 31, 1939 Lhe 
municipalities (the city councils) are 


Inspection ol 


empowered to take over slum areas by 


| 


compulsory neasures, clear the sites 


and sell them to the private individual 
making the highest bid The loss 
thereby incurred is covered one-halt 


: ; : 
by the national government and one 


halt by the municipality itself Ihe 
new owners have access to vovernment 
loans at a low rate of interest for re 
building on the cleared sites but are 
under no obligation to house the for 
mer inhabitants, it being held that the 





100 to 60 years old 
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latter can afford to live in the houses 
that, with public grants-in-aid, are built 
in large numbers in the suburbs. 

Only one slum clearance program 
has been accomplished to date under 
the Act—in 1942, comprising 800 
dwellings in the oldest district of 
Copenhagen, the Adelgade-Borgergade 
area. In this case, it proved necessary, 
in spite of the public grants-in-aid and 
the public loans advanced at a low 
rate of interest, to rebuild the district 
with distinctly luxury flats in order 
that the public grants should be sufh- 
cient to cover the expenses. It was 
also demonstrated that the former in 
habitants did not want to move to the 
suburbs but that they preferred going 
to other slums. 

Further, the condemnation provi 
sions of the Act were applied immedi 
ately before the clearance. In the short 
period that passed between the issuing 
of the order and the actual clearance 
(a matter of a few months), “infla 
tion” set in to the extent that the 
amounts involved by the expropriation 
were 10 per cent higher than the value 
fixed for taxation purposes, 

Therefore, I feel convinced that, as 
regards the carrying out of individual 
slum clearance schemes, we have ex 
ceedingly much to learn from the 
United States. 

Housing Standards 

However, the said Inspection of 
Dwellings and Slum Clearance Act 
contains clauses that, I think will be 
of the very greatest interest to Amer 
icans. It provides for the general and 
regular inspection of all dwellings of 
the cities, such inspections to be car 
ried out by Slum Clearance Boards." 
Section 2 of the Act provides that any 
room used for residence or work must: 
“1—Protect against humidity, cold, and 
heat 
“2—Satisfactorily admit daylight 
“3—Properly facilitate renewal of air 
in all rooms... . 

“4—Enable sufficient heating 
“S—Have access to good and sufficient 
drinking-water, 

“6—Have a proper outlet for discharge 
water, 

“7—Have satisfactory access to water 
closets or, where (under the local dis- 
charge regulations) the installation of 
water-closets is not prescribed, to prop 
erly arranged privies.” 

As regards over-population it is pro 
vided that: “In deciding whether a 
flat is over-populated, due regard must 





"The Slum Clearance Board of Copenhagen 
is formed by two burgomasters, three city 
councilors, the chief medical officer, the chief 
of the department of buildings (who is an 
architect), the chief of the fire department, 
and a legal officer. 
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. . be paid to its situation and its 
access to light and air, however, pro- 
vided that the cubic content of the 
whole flat must not be less than 12 m® 
[about 424 cubic feet] for each inhabi 
tant of a basement or ground floor 
flat, and 10 m®* [353 cubic feet] in 
other dwellings.” 

Power to Condemn 

However, there are provisions that, 
by condemnations, the quality of the 
houses in question must be measured 
according to the regulations contained 
in the building and public health legis 
lation in force at any time, and the 
following sections of the Slum Clear 
ance Act make it possible to limit the 
life of houses and, in less aggravating 
circumstances, to issue orders that they 
must be improved. 

Section 10: “The Slum Clearance 
Board can prohibit the use of any 
building or part of any building for 
residence or work when to an essential 
degree and in a manner which is 
deemed irremediable, the building or 
room concerned does not comply with 
one or several of the general provisions 
laid down in sections | and 2, , 
Even if alterations or repairs might 
lessen the most conspicuous draw 
backs, defects are considered irremedi 
able when the building in question or 
the room concerned would still con 
tinue to be in a considerably worse 
state than the buildings or rooms ol 
the municipality that fulfill the regu 
lations of the building and public leg 
islation in force.” 

Section 13: “If a house suffers from 
sanitary defects that are not of such 
a nature that under Section 10 its use 
can be immediately prohibited, but 
on account of the construction being 
particularly inflammable, or out of 
keeping with the time, or in a par 
ticularly bad state, the house must as 
regards sanitary requirements be con 
sidered being below the demands 
which should be made to houses used 
for habitation, the Slum Clearance 
Board may, if the owner does not offer 
to rebuild the house in a manner that 
can be approved by the Supreme Slum 
Clearance Board, and be carried out 
within a time limit fixed by the board, 
decide that the house or a part of it 
may not be used as a dwelling or 
place of work for human beings after 
the expiration of a term of years fixed 
by the Supreme Slum Clearance Board. 
The said term of years must not be 
fixed at less than twelve years.” 

Section 12: “If in the opinion of the 
Slum Clearance Board any house, flat, 
or room used as a residence for human 
beings, suffers from material defects, 
including uncleanliness, to such an 
extent that its use should be discon 








are ¢ onsider« d 


tinued, but the defects 
remediable, the Slum Clearance 
may order that such measures as are 
deemed necessary in that the 
house, flat, or room can be used with 
out causing injury to the health of the 
should be under 


3oard 


order 


persons concerned, 
taken.” 
The Future 

Work has begun in Copenhagen to 
measure exactly the quality of all 
houses of the city. It is the intention 
that, as a first shall be 
issued limiting the life of the indi 
vidual houses in the poorest districts. 

The initial estimate of the houses of 


step, orders 


this city corresponds to the Real Prop 
erty Inventories of the United States 
and, as in the case of the latter, the 
will be published per block 
only—but these block reports will be 
based on a detailed estimate of the 
individual buildings. The details will 
be known only gradually, as the Slum 


result 


Clearance Board passes its judgments 
in respect of the individual buildings 
However, the owner will be able to 
appeal against such judgments to the 
above mentioned Supreme Slum Clear 
ance Board’, the jurisdiction of which 
extends to the whole country and the 
decisions of which are final. ... 

We are only on the threshold of big 
events but, even if we encounter many 
difficulties, | think that at length the 
time has arrived when we can take 
the experience we have gained during 
the last few decades in our extensive 
program of public housing* for the 
“middle third” income group of the 
country and combine it with our pres 
ently developing program for the dem 
olition of and on. this 
basis begin to devote our time directly 
to the housing conditions of the poor 


our~ slums 


est classes of the community. And | 
think we shall attack these problems 
with a result as splendid as the 
one I had the opportunity of admiring 
in the United States last summer, 


just 


“The 


the medical 


Board is made up 


supreme court 


Slum 
director, two 


Supreme 


judges, one architect, and one builder. 

Editors’ note—‘Public housing” in Den 
mark is not to be understood to be “publi 
housing” as it is known in the United States 
Catherine Bauer, who reviewed this paper for 
the JourNaL oF Housinc before its publica 
tion, says: “In the very last paragraph, when 
Mr. Smith mentions the important fact that 
Denmark has already solved the middle-third 
problem as indeed it has—he calls the pro 
under which this was 
‘public housing,’ which it is mot by our def 
nition. Except in a few isolated and special 
instances of direct public initiative 
for families with many children or some other 
special group), middle-income rental housing 
is done by limited dividend housing societies 
of various kinds, cooperative and 
There is usually public aid in one form of 
another—financing, land, etc.—but it is not 
public housing in our sense. 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT — 
Baltimore Initiates the Job by 
Designating Redevelopment Areas 


RICHARD L. STEINER 


Director, Baltimore Redevelopment 
Commission 


A commission with broad powers but 
without authority to exercise them 
anywhere is certainly in an anomalous 
position. This situation, however, was 
the one in which the Baltimore Rede- 
velopment Commission found _ itself 
when it began to get down to serious 
business in the early part of 1946. The 
powers that were granted to it not only 
by statute but by the Constitution of 
Maryland can be exercised only in ap 
proved redevelopment areas and no 
such areas had been approved at that 
time. 

The redevelopment law states that 
the Commission on City Plan 
may designate as a Redevelopment 
Area, any area of not less than eight 
acres nor more than eighty acres, which 
the Commission on City Plan of Balti 
more City determines to be the whole 
or any part of a slum or blighted area 
and to be an appropriate area for re- 
development. Such designations 
and modifications shall be final only 
after approval by the Mayor and City 
Council, by ordinance. .. .” From this 
citation, it is obvious that the Rede- 
velopment Commission has jurisdiction 
only in redevelopment areas delineated 
by the Commission on City Plan and 
formally approved by ordinance. 


Act... or Wait? 

In the face of this requirement, two 
points of view were possible: first, that 
the Redevelopment Commission should 
seek the formal establishment of rede- 
velopment areas only when and if spe- 
cific projects might be formulated by 
public or private redevelopers or, sec- 
ond, that a generalized designation of 
redevelopment areas should be sought. 
It was this latter view which prevailed. 
In a subsequent report, the Redevelop- 
ment Commission supported this posi- 
tion with the following statement: 

“As a basic principle, it is believed 
that this transmittal to the City Coun- 
cil should include as much of the 
blighted and slum areas as possible so 
as: 

“1—To give this Commission the 
maximum opportunity of interesting 
private capital in such projects 

“2—To give private interests the 
maximum opportunity of engaging in 
redevelopment projects 

“3—To include as many types of 
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areas with as varied redevelopment po 
tentialities as possible 

“4—To obtain City Council endorse 
ment on a general theoretical basis be 
fore the controversies and political pres 
sures relating to any specific project are 
encountered 

“S—To discourage the purchase of 
real estate and manipulation of values 
in specific locations in anticipation of 


land assembly for redevelopment 


“6—To compensate for the limita 
tions that will be placed upon certain 
recommended areas by construction of 
the freeway. 

“On the other hand, the designation 
of redevelopment areas should be lim 
ited to locations where: 

“I—Really bad conditions exist and 
the criteria of the statute can be hon 
estly applied without distortion 

“2—There is some possibility of ap 
plying the redevelopment process ad 
vantageously within the next few 
years, and 

“3—There is a reasonable probability 
of receiving City Council approval.” 


Means of Public Education 

It was also thought that a generalized 
designation of redevelopment areas at a 
time when the Commission was with 
out funds for specific projects would 
advance it one step closer to its ulti 
mate objective and that the process of 
designating the areas, with newspaper 
publicity in therewith, 
Would be helpful in educating the pub 
lic about the purpose of the new Com 
mission. 

With these thoughts in mind, the 
Redevelopment Commission requested 
the Commission on City Plan to pre 
pare a comprehensive designation of 
redevelopment areas. Fortunately much 
of the necessary basic information and 
studies were already available, for the 
Commission on City Plan had just 
completed and published an extensive 
report on Redevelopment of Blighted 
Residential Areas in Baltimore with the 
assistance of Mr. Henry V. Hubbard 
of Boston as consultant. After a care 
ful study of 1940 census data and in- 
formation from local agencies on such 
factors as health, delinquency, welfare, 
land value trends, etc., this report de 
fined a blighted district of 8.7 square 
miles, which was the equivalent of 


connection 


about 9.5 per cent of the city’s area. 
With this work as a foundation, the 
Commission on City Plan refined its 
studies further and made careful field 
investigations in order to arrive at a 
tentative designation of redevelopment 
areas. The criteria that were used in 
the final selection of areas is given in 
the following table, which also com 
pares the areas selected for redevelop 
ment with the entire city and with the 
generalized blighted district determined 
by the Commission on City 
earlier report. 
Setting Area Bounds 
Although not specifically required by 
law to do so, the Commission on City 
Plan discussed its tentative selection of 


Plan's 


areas with the Redevelopment Commis 
sion, to the end that both Commissions 
might be in full accord when the areas 
were submitted to the city council. 
Perhaps the most important subject 
of discussion in these conferences was 
whether area boundaries should be 
along street or alley frontages. In the 
city of today, changes in land use fre 
quently occur along alleys. Properties 
on both sides of a street are generally 
of the same character, but parallel 
streets frequently vary considerably 
with the change occurring on the alley 
frontage. It was finally agreed, how 
ever, that area boundaries should be 
established along the center lines of 
boundary streets. 

There were several valid reasons for 
this decision. It was thought that re 
developers would be more interested in 
a tract if it afforded frontage on im 
portant streets rather than on alleys 
where the outlook is limited to deteri 
orated rear yards. It was also recog 
nized that modern residential design 
generally attempts to relate structures 
to the block interior, which is removed 
from street dirt and hazards. Alley 
boundaries would also have the disad 
vantage of leaving half blocks beyond, 
which could not be incorporated in 
other future redevelopment areas and 
which might be too small to be treated 
separately at some future. date when 
depreciation and _ obsolescence have 
taken their toll. It was also found that 
alley boundaries tended to coincide 
with racial lines, which fact might be 
attributed to prejudice by the Negro 
population, Finally there was the stra 
tegic argument that conditions in frac 
tional blocks can not be directly sub 
stantiated by the 1940 U. S. Census 
and other statistics available on a block 
basis. 

The net result of all this study and 
discussion was the submission of 12 
ordinances, designating as many areas 
for redevelopment, to the city council 
on October 28, 1946. Here the ordi 
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nances were referred to a council com 
mittee that held hearings on them at 
the rate of one a week, with some 
delays due to holidays and the pressure 
of more urgent council business. The 
continuation of public hearings over a 
period of several months resulted in 
unfavorable political timing, because by 
the time they were completed, mem 
bers of the city council were busily 
engaged in preparing for a primary 
election, followed shortly thereafter by 
a general city election. This resulted in 
the councilmen being cautious in act 
ing upon the ordinances, as they were 
naturally especially sensitive to their 
constituents’ feelings at election time. 
Furthermore, there had recently been 
demonstrated in the council a great up 
rising of persons whose homes were 
threatened by a plan tor a crosstown 
express highway. 


Public Hearings 


All in all, however, the hearings 
went off quite well before the council 
committee, whose general attitude 
seemed to be sympathetic to the objec 
tives of the Commission, and between 
the primary and general election the 
council took favorable action on nine 
of the 12 ordinances, while the other 
three died in committee. It was neces 
sary for two amended ordinances to 
be referred back to the Commission on 
City Plan, which agreed to the amend 
ment of one but objected to the other. 
In the latter case, the Commission on 
City Plan and the council were unable 
to reach an agreement, and the mayor 
refused to sign the ordinance for this 
reason, inasmuch as the city solicitor 
had ruled that area boundaries must be 
concurred in by both the city council 
and the Commission on City Plan to 
be valid. This gave a final score of 
eight ordinances, totaling 415 acres, 
passed, out of the original program of 
12 areas, totaling 650 acres. 

The council hearings on the ordi 
nances were notable in that opposition 
came from unexpected sources and that 
anticipated opposition failed to mate 
rialize in any appreciable degree. It 
was thought that the bulk of the ob 
jections would come from persons resi 
dent in the areas who would be dis 
turbed about the possibility of being 
evicted and from slum owners. A few 
owners and residents did appear at the 
hearings but they were primarily in- 
terested in obtaining correct informa- 
tion concerning the program rather 
than in fighting the ordinances. 

In one or two instances, the com- 
mittee was led to believe that attempts 
had been made to scare ignorant own- 
ers into selling their properties quickly 


. 


Dwellings over 45 years old 


Dwellings without bathrooms or 
in need of major repair 

Average monthly rental 

Population density per gross acre 

Dwellings having more than 1.51 
persons per room 

Dwelling units tenant occupied 

Rate of incidence of pulmonar 
tuberculosis per 10,000 population 

Juvenile delinquency case rate per 
1000 child population 

Weltare case rate per 1000 population 


to speculators on the grounds that the 
Redevelopment Commission would pay 
little or nothing tor their properties if 
they delayed. These fears were satis 
factorily stopped by a statement from 
the chairman of the council committee, 
which was published in the local press, 
urging property owners to disregard 
speculators spreading such false rumors. 


Objections 


The primary objections to the ordi 
nances came from small and medium 
size business establishments located in 
the areas and their numerous state 
ments can be boiled down to a dislike 
of the uncertainty that they felt the 
passage of the ordinances would place 
over the future of their properties and 
business operations. They believed that 
this uncertainty would constitute a 
cloud on the ready marketability of 
their real estate and make it unwise for 
them to plan improvements and ex 
pansions that would otherwise be made 
from time to time by growing enter 
prises. While the Commission was un 
able to predict its future actions, it did 
try to assure these businessmen that it 
would, insofar as possible, avoid the in 
clusion of expensive commercial prop 
erties in redevelopment plans. Never 
theless, in one instance a group of small 
businessmen were sufficiently persistent 
to effect an amendment to one area 
boundary so as to exclude their prop 
erties. 

Especially concerned were business 
people enjoying special privileges, such 
as those operating under liquor licenses, 
who felt they might be unable to obtain 
new licenses for other locations. Sey 
eral objectors were operating noncon 
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forming uses that can not be re-estab 
lished at 
city limits 


other locations within the 
To a lesser degree, loss ol 
neighborhood good will and clientel« 
was a factor with small retail business 
men. 

In one case only did an absentee 
owner ol slum houses present serious 
objection and his concern was a possi 
ble obstacle to the marketing of his 
properties. In one instance violent ob 
jection was registered by owner-occu 
pants. This situation was one that re 
sulted from perhaps too rigid adherence 
to the rule against using alleys as area 
boundaries, for these properties wert 
located in two blocks where there ts a 
very sharp demarkation between slum 
conditions and a respectable old intown 
residential This 
sulted in an amendment excluding the 


section, protest re 


specific houses that were satisfactory. 


Referendum for Funds Fails 
At the general city election on May 
6, 1947, a referendum was held on a 
proposed bond issue for redevelopment 
purposes and, while the referendum 
failed to pass by a narrow margin, it 
did afford an opportunity to gauge the 
interest in redevelopment by localities. 
An analysis of the vote gave the sur 
prising result that of the 41 precincts 
that comprised the 12 redevelopment 
areas originally recommended, only 
three voted against the redevelopment 
bond issue. This has been interpreted 
as a further indication of the small 
opposition to redevelopment on the 
part of persons living in the designated 
areas. 
Conclusions 
In the hope that the Baltimore ex 
perience may be of benefit to some 
other cities engaged in designating re 
development areas, the following gen 
eral conclusions are presented as of 
possible significance. 
1—Redevelopment areas should be 
established on a generalized basis prior 
(Continued column three, page 251) 
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Resident Maintenance Means Dollars and Cents Savings 


All of us are quite serious these days 
in the consideration we are giving to 
improving the efficiency of operation 
of every phase of public housing—in 
particular, in the consideration we are 
giving to our resident maintenance 
programs. With fixed incomes and 
with staffs at the irreducible minimum 
on one hand, we are confronted, on 
the other hand, with peacetime sched 
ules of working hours, high wage lev 
els, and increased costs of materials 
and services. How can management 
keep operating costs down without sac 
rificing standards of living that assure 
sate, healthful, and attractive housing? 

In large measure, the answer 1s to 
be tound through greater resident par 
ticipation in the housing operation. 
Experience indicates that the residents 
are definitely an operating resource 
and that they have been quite coopera 
tive with management. 

The question has been: how can 
resident cooperation be stimulated to 
yield its maximum efficiency and to 
make tangible, in terms of dollars and 
cents, its value in actual project opera 
tion’ 

Defining the Goal 

No program can be better than the 
people who carry it out. <A_ pre 
requisite for an educational program 
for resident maintenance is a redefini 
tion of the responsibilities and charac 
teristics of a housing manager—a defi 
nition that recognizes the need for 
having management personnel who 
can demonstrate a sympathetic under 
standing of the social objectives of pub 
lic housing. A further part of this 
educational job—and perhaps most im 
portant—is to create a better under 
standing of public housing on the part 
ot residents, an understanding that in 
cludes a knowledge of the responsi 
bilities of management under the pro 
gram, of their own responsibilities, and 
ot the interrelationships between the 
project and the community. 

What is being done to get this kind 
of educational program across? We 
must first agree on a desirable set of 
principles and then develop the tech 
niques for realizing our goal. 


Principles 
1—The approach to resident cooper 
ation must be via the :nterests of the 
residents—not sought as a service to 
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ELSTON R. WAGNER 
Project and Community Service 
Adviser, Management Divisior 
Federal Pub ic He using Authorit 
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management. For example, the resi 
‘dent’s civic pride and sense of social 
responsibility, his concern for a good 
home and community, must be used 
There 
must be sympathetic resident recogni 


as the basis for cooperation, 


tion that, with increased operating 
costs, increased resident maintenance 
1S required if low rents are to be main 
tained. Further, the message must be 
conveyed that, by the terms of his 
lease, the resident has made a bargain 
with management to do just that 
and he must be reminded that it is 
up to him to keep the bargain. This 
“reminder” does not need to be used 
as a club. The resident, however, can 
be kept painlessly aware of this “bar 
gain” through the character of the 
resident-management relationship that 
is established. 

2—To secure maximum benefits, any 
program must. be planned—and that 
principle is of special importance in 
setting up a program to gain resident 
cooperation. 

3—There must be common staff ob 
jectives and staff understanding 
shared by all the staff. 





THE AUTHOR SAYS... 


“T have developed the material 
in this article to serve as a guide 
and/or reference resource for use 
in conferring with managers, 
both individually and in group 
meetings. In reality, it is a state 
ment of a sound approach to 
tenant-management relations, 
with emphasis on dollars and 
cents... . Both the overall ‘dwel 
ling unit 
‘spring and fall clean-up’ cam 
paigns described have been used 


effectively and 


inspection’ and the 


successfully as 
management tools. All of the 
directly managed projects in Re 
gion VIII, plus several local au 
thorities, now have a definite 
schedule for the inspections.” 











4 lo achieve this understanding 
and to yet the maximum of resident 
maintenance, continuous education and 
training is necessary—of the staff and 
of the residents, In the case of th 
resident, the training approach to him 
must be through his appreciation of 
the personal benefits to himself and 
his tamily that cooperation will 
achieve. 

5—-There must be an analysis ol 
each specific problem of resident main 
tenance in relation to the capacity ol 
the people who are to do the job 
There are Varying levels ot competence 
on the part of a resident group. Hence, 
the actual execution of the program on 
the part of management will have tu 
be based on the recognition ol these 


Varying capacities, 


6—In a cooperative management 
resident maintenance program, a spe 


cihe definition of the division of re 


sponsibilities to be borne by each 
group must be developed | 


) arriving 
at the division of labor, the cost and 
convenience to each group is the cri 
terion 


7—The design of a project must be 
recognized as an important factor 1 
defining areas for individual resident 
maintenance. Row house maintenance, 
for example, presents a problem quite 
different from that of the apartment 
house project. 

8—A variety of methods and tech 
niques is to be preferred to reliance 
on any single method, We early recog 
nized that there is no one specific way 
of obtaining resident maintenance. The 
truly successful program uses a com 
bination of devices for achieving the 
goal, 

Methods 

Each contact point of management 
with residents has specific value in 
developing a resident maintenance pro 
gram. No one contact provides the 
answer. Every phase of the manage 
ment-resident relationship should be 
used to the fullest extent. Individually 
each such contact, of course, 1s made 
for some valid purpose of its own; 
yet, in total and in balance, if made 
part of a well-rounded plan, they are 
an invaluable source of strength. The 
following contact points are of special 
importance for the purpose of devel 
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oping in residents a sense of com 
munity responsibility. 

1—During leasing interview—The 
initial interview is the place to begin. 
Explain to the resident during the 
initial interview such aspects of his 
new “home life” as: 

a—What the public housing pro- 
gram is—including the public subsidy 
involved. 

b—What the features of the pro 
gram are that are especially beneficial 
to residents, 

c—What management’s responsibili 
ties under the program are. 

d—What responsibilities the resi 
dents have under the program—in re 
turn for the benefits they receive. 

e—What the explanation is for the 
various terms and conditions of the 
lease. (We use a “resident handbook” 
as a guide for the discussion. Some 
times the applicant takes the lease 
home for family study before signing.) 

f—What dwelling unit facilities and 
equipment are provided — also what 
community and municipal facilities are 
available—with explanations and dem 
onstrations of these services. 


2—Through a residents’ handbook 

Prepare a descriptive, concisely worded, 
friendly, attractive booklet and give to 
the resident at the time of initial occu 
pancy as a confirmation of the discus 
sions during the initial interview. The 
handbook is a part of the lease and 
spells out the requirements for resident 
maintenance. 


3—Personal resident-management 
contact in day-to-day operation of the 
project. Managers should “walk the 
project.” We all learn by seeing 
and by doing. Residents can be guided 
in their learning by the kind of man- 
ager who sees for himself the condi- 
tions that need improvement and who 
can, through discussion with the resi 
dents, prescribe immediate and definite 
action to meet the need. 

4—Annual dwelling unit inspection 
by the manager and maintenance su- 
perintendent. The annual dwelling 
unit inspection is a coordination of all 
inspections: fire and safety, structural 
deficiencies, equipment and plumbing, 
infestation, and housekeeping practices. 
Individual, in-the-home conferences be 
tween management and resident in the 
course of making the inspection pro- 
vide excellent tenant training oppor 
tunities. 

5—Spring and fall clean-up—The 
spring and fall seasons present excel- 
lent opportunities for obtaining resi- 
dent participation in project operation. 
They offer housing managers still an- 
other chance for stimulating resident 
cooperation—if the manager capitalizes 




















New Maintenance Products 


Seen in Print—Not in Operation 





CIRCULAR BINS SAVE SPACE, TIME 


The “Rotabin” shown in the above 


picture solves the problem of efficient, 
economical storage space for bolts, nuts, 
washers, tools, etc. Circular, rotating 
shelves are placed on a heavy tubular 
steel stem that is secured to a metal 
base. The shelves are fitted with ad 
justable, removable bin dividers, draw 
ers, or pans, thus providing visible, 
systematic stock arrangement. Rotabins 
are said to save, on the average, 50 per 
cent of floor space, in addition to les 
sening the time and labor required in 
material handling. They may be used 
alone or with straight shelving and are 
available in several different models to 
suit various needs. Write the Frick 
Gallagher Manufacturing Company, 
250 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 2. 


PRESS OF A BUTTON CHANGES FUSE! 

Changing a fuse, which usually re 
quires use of several tools, may now be 
done easily and safely with this new 
fuse hook of tough molded Tenite plas 
tic. Shaped somewhat like a wrench, 





on the psychological inspiration of 
these seasons. The manager initiates 
the program by a door-to-door visit 
with each resident. For example, such 
discussions should touch on the resi- 
dent’s responsibility for putting up or 
taking down storm sash, for placement 
of window and door screens, and for 
the maintenance of good general house 
keeping standards. Definite schedules 
are set and announced in these talks 
(Continued column one, page 250) 


the tool holds the fuse in its jaws, whil 
the thumb presses a plunger button in 
the bottom of the handle to tighten th 
fuse against the hook in a firm grij 
and a slight pull removes the fuse 
Open jaws handle all fuses up to 100 
amperes 250 volts, and 100 amperes 601 
volts; closed jaws take fuses down to 3) 
Available at $2.75 each, with 
quantity discounts, from Sittler Manu 
facturing Corporation, 18 North Ada 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


amperes. 


DRAINS CLEANED WITH MACHINE 
For cleaning clogged wastelines and 
sewers, and especially for drains with 
short turns, the Electric Eel, Jr., is said 
to be indispensable. 
double cable—a rotating inner cable 
with stationary outer sheath—to which 
spiral tools, drills, and fishing tools 
mounted on coil springs are attached, 


( Consisting of a 


the device cleans out pipes ranging 
from 1% inches to 2% inches. The 
cable sheath arrangement provides the 
operator full protection from breakage 
of the rotating inner cable. Further, the 
design and construction of the cable 
container eliminates the hazard of the 
flexible cable rapidly becoming un 
coiled. There is no delay in cleaning 
out lines, because the cable can be 
reeled from the container while ma 
chine is in operation. Write Ohio Tool 
and Engineering Company, Springfield 


WEED KILLER SAFE FOR GRASS 

A new weed killer, “Karmex,” kills 
all types of turf weeds and woody 
stemmed perennials without injury to 
grass, although its use is not recom 
mended for bent grass. It is manufac 
tured in tablet form, one tablet to be 
dissolved in two quarts of water. The 
resulting solution may be applied with 
any small hand sprayer or sprinkling 
can. E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Windew Shades 


NOW AVAILABLE 


for 





Housing Projects 


BERLAN WINDOW SHADE 
COMPANY, INC. 
1206 McDonald Avenue 
Department H-1 
Brooklyn 30, New York 
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ELDERLY SINGLE PERSONS ASKED TO 
“DOUBLE UP’’—MAKE WAY FOR VETS 

In order to increase the number of 
vacancies in its low-rental develop 
ments available for veteran family oc 
cupancy, the Detroit Housing Com 
mission in June announced a policy of 
requiring single persons to move out 
of housing projects or to double 
up with other single persons. 

Charles F. Edgecomb, the Commis 
sion’s Director-Secretary, met with a 
group of the elderly single tenants of 
one of the Detroit public housing proj 
ects recently and explained the policy 
to them. The group showed consider 
able enthusiasm for the “doubling up” 
feature of the program. As Mr. Edge 
comb pointed out, this “doubling up” 
would save money for both of the 
individuals involved and would serve 
to make their lives less lonely. (All 
of the persons affected by the new 
policy have recently suffered the loss of 
a husband or wife—hence are “over 
occupying” housing space in violation 
of the Commission’s rules.) 

Mr. Edgecomb explained the Com 
mission’s policy as follows. All single 
persons living in housing projects 
would be requested to move—those 
under fifty who are able to take care 
of themselves would be asked to leave 
the projects; those over fifty would be 
given the privilege of finding a “room 
mate” among the Commission’s other 
elderly single person tenants and 
would then be assigned three-room 
apartments on the first floor of one 
of the projects. The Commission fur- 
ther agreed to help these “teams” to 
move and/or store their furniture. 

Of 60 single person tenants reviewed 
by the Detroit Commission during 
June, 30 were approved for remaining 
under the doubling up program. 


WINDOW SHADE REPAIR AT REDUCED 
COST AND INCREASED EFFICIENCY 

A reduction in management costs 
for window shade repair and replace- 
ment and an increase in the number of 
shades kept in good condition have 
been the dual result of a window shade 
replacement system devised by the 
Housing Authority of Portland, Ore- 
gon. The system is described in the 
June issue of Idea Xchange—monthly 
bulletin published by the Exchange of 
Information Committee of NAHO’s 
Pacific Northwest Regional Council. 
The system operates as follows. 

First, an analysis of all costs in- 
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volved in window shade repair and 
replacement was made. As a result, 
no matter what type of shade repair 
job may be required—on no matter 
what size shade—an accurate cost fig 
ure can be assigned to the work. 

Next, a method of charging tenants 
for this work was established. Length 
of tenant residence in an Authority 
project was made the basis for this 
charge schedule, as folléws: a 100 per 
cent charge for occupancy under one 
year; 6674 per cent for occupancy of 
from one to two years; 3313 per cent 
for occupancy trom two to three years, 
replacement without charge for any 
occupancy period beyond three years. 

As a third step in the system, the 
Authority has made it a requirement 
that tenants must bring into the Au 
thority’s business office all shades on 
which required or for 
which replacement is desired. By this 
means, two economies are achieved: 


repairs are 


(1) handling costs to management are 
eliminated and (2) management is 
able to salvage all slats and rollers and, 
in some instances, actual shade mate 
rial. 

Another part of the system has to 
do with routine shade examination and 
repair or replacement for vacant units. 
Thus when new tenants take up occu 
pancy of a unit, all shades for the unit 
are known to be in good condition and 
the scale of charges mentioned above 
goes into operation on an equitable 
basis. 

The Portland Authority credits this 
whole procedure with a number of 
advantages—(1) cost savings; (2) basis 
for good tenant relations, since there 
is little room for complaint about un 
justified or unexpected charges; (3) 
improved appearance standards for the 
Authority's developments, since good 
shades are available under the system 
at reasonable costs. 


MONTH’S RENT FREE TO WINNER OF 
“BEAUTIFY YOUR YARD” CONTEST 
One month’s free rent will be 
awarded the winner of a “Beautify 
Your Yard’” contest being conducted 
in Seattle at High Point—a 1300-unit 
war housing project of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Seattle. Funds 
for the prize were raised at the garden 
booth of a carnival sponsored by the 
High Point Parent Teachers Associa 
tion. Other prizes to be given are: 
second, a lawn chairs third, a subscrip- 
tion to Sunset Magazine; and fourth, 


Ee: riers 


a subscription to Northwest Gardens. 
Awards will be made on the basis of 
the same point system used by the 
National Council of Garden Clubs: 
3) points—attractive design; 20—bor 
der planting; 15 
material; 20—condition of 


appropriateness of 
material; 
5—accessories; and 10—lawn. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM USED TO 
STIMULATE HOUSE—GROUNDS CARE 
Because it is recognized that it is 
impossible for all residents of a hous 
ing project to get to community asso 
ciation the Coordinating 
Council of Altgeld Gardens in Chicago 
(1500 units) has hit upon the idea of 


using a public address system to make 


meetings, 


“broadcasts” on matters of community 
interest from a central location of each 
block of the Gardens. These “broad 
casts” are sponsored by the Block 
Committees of the Council. They cap 
ture attention by opening with a piece 
of music. Residents come to windows, 
doors, and sidewalks to find out what 
is happening—and at that point the 
Committee members take over and de 
liver messages on such matters as the 
importance of home and property care. 
They mention grass cutting; flower 
planting; yard beautification; cleaning 
up the areas 
household 


incinerators; 
through wall 
washing, window washing, care of 
sinks, facilities. The 
broadcasts also get into the question 


around 
cleanliness 


stoves, toilet 


of controlling children’s behavior as a 
method of “making and keeping Alt 
geld Gardens a beautiful and a pleas 
ant communitv in which to live.” 
The Coordinating Council is a “fed 
eration” of Block Committees. The 
idea of what are called “door-to-door” 
chats was developed as a method of 
fostering a 
spirit” 


“wholesome community 
a project that it was felt was 
not too easy to accomplish through 
either full Council meetings or even 
block meetings, since there can never 
be good attendance at such gatherings. 


DISINFESTATION OF FURNITURE 
WHILE IN TRANSIT IN MOVING VAN 
In England, a furniture moving 
company has devised a method of 
fumigating household goods while in 
transit from the owner’s old to new 
place of residence. Trained operators 
handle the procedure at what is said 
to be a cost that “compares favorably 
with all other methods investigated.” 
The vans operate out of four cities. 
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Tenants Roll Their Own . . . Busses 


ate 4 


Authority 


Some five years ago, when the Hous 
ing Authority of New Orleans com 
pleted and opened for occupancy, 744 
homes for low-income families at its St. 
Bernard development, the new tenants 
found themselves faced with a trans 
portation problem. There was a stretch 
of several blocks between the develop 
ment and the regular bus line. 

To meet the need, a group of seven 
men set up the St. Bernard Shuttle Bus 
Association, with Sheldon C. Mays, the 
project manager, acting as adviser. The 
group's total working capital was $5.40 
They from a church, 
hired two drivers and a cashier, elected 


rented a_ bus 


a board of directors from among the 

tenants . . . and went into business 

Within two weeks, the business flour 

ished to the extent that it was possible 

to negotiate for purchase of the bus. 
War Disruptions 

But all this was in early 1942—and 
war demands of many types began to 
make the going hard. Board members 
were called into the Army, gasoline ra 
tioning began, tire scarcities prevented 
proper bus maintenance, and the dis 
ruption of many city services made it 
impossible for badly broken streets to 
be repaired. But under all of these 
handicaps, the bus service continued 

until early in 1944, worn out by 
the bad condition of the streets and the 
intensive use it received (18-hours-a 
day service, always filled well beyond 
its capacity), the chassis of the bus 
broke in half. 

For several months, service stopped 
while the board sought to raise from 
the tenants $1500 for the purchase of 
new equipment. The subscriptions 
came in slowly and sparsely. So the 
board refunded all contributions, ob- 
tained a $200 loan for a down payment 
on a new chassis, put the old body on 
the new frame .. . and went back into 
business. 

The problem of gasoline, tires, and 
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J. GILBERT SCHEIB 
Executive Director, 


of New Orlean 





Housing 


poor streets continued to make the go 
ing difficult. There was little that could 
be done to relieve the gasoline and tire 
hardships, but on the latter—the condi 
tion of the 
something could and should be done 
A petition was 


streets—it was felt that 


circulated and was 
signed by hundreds of St. Bernard resi 
dents, calling on the city to mend the 
broken streets. The assistant pastor of 
a neighborhood church, the Reverend 
Father William J. Dodd, undertook to 
have the 

proper city 


petition presented to the 
result, 


months, the two streets 


authorities. As a 
within a few 
over which the bus traveled were as 
phalted. 

The problem of the overworked bus, 
however, still was not solved. Through 
stringent economy during the balance 
of 1944, and all during 1945, the Asso 
ciation managed to build up sufficient 
bus: a 
1941 40-passenger Chevrolet bus, using 
an $800 loan to complete the transac 
tion. 


capital to purchase a second 


Resident response to this new 
equipment was so favorable that the 
Association felt free to place an order 
for a 1946 bus as soon as one became 
available. 

After a years’ wait, in mid-1946 the 
new bus was delivered and the old 
“Shuttle” (the name given the original 
bus), dearly beloved by all, was sold. 
Then in mid-1947 a third bus was pur 
chased: a 1946 International, accommo 
dating 37 passengers. 

Charted as Business Firm 

In the interval, in December 1946, 
the group took another major step. It 
applied for and was granted a charter 
as a non-trading association. 

Thus, over the five-year period, an 
enterprise that started out with $5.40 
in working capital, became a chartered 
business firm with capital assets worth 
more than $10,000. The current posi 
tion of the St. Bernard Shuttle Bus 
(Continued column two, page 250) 
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WILLIAM REED 


has left the Office of the Housing Expedit 

to take a position a xecutive vice-president 
vith a tabricated housing manufacturer 1 
Los Angeles. He had been Director of th 
OHI Technica Service Branch, a A a 
Director ot th Technical Off ot the Na 
tional Housing Agen 

SHERWOOD REEDER 

has been appointed Executive Secretary of the 
Cincinnati Citizens Planning Association. He 
began part-time service with the Association 


in Mav and undertook full-time work as of 
July 1. In the 


completion his responsibilities in connection 


interval, he was bringing t 


with the Cincinnati master plan. He had been 
Director of Master Planning for the Cincin 
nati City Planning Commission for _ three 
ears. Prior to that time, he had held severa 
positions with federal war housing agencik 


ind, before the war, had been the Communit 
Manager of Greendal Wi 


sconsin 
ERNEST J. BOHN 
has declared himself not to be a candidat 
the ofice of mayor of Cleveland Th 


June JourRNAL carried a statement that he had 


been asked to run for office by the Republican 


rganization in the cit In declining to be 
come a candidate, Mr. Bohn said, in part: “I 
have considered my present responsibilit 


} t 


in relation to Cleveland’s number one domes 
the housing crisis” and went on 


} 


tc problem—t 
, : : 
to describe the acute need for housing in 
| 


Cleveland and in the nation and to deplore 
f 


the lack of 


(Continued column one, 
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FACTS ON “FILTERING DOWN” 


\s a footnote to John P. Dean's fine piece in the June 
JourRNAL on “the filtering-down myth,” it seems relevant to 
remember the record of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee's investigation of the construction industry. 

The TNEC record explains that there is a chronic hous 
ing shortage because “housing is constructed predominantly 
for the high income groups.” It describes the American 
housing structure as “an inverted funnel into which new 
construction enters at the top and is successively handed 
down.” To provide housing for lower-income groups by 
this funneling-down process, TNEC added, the upper in 
come families would have to move into a new home at 
least every fourth year. It’s as if, the record states, we 
built for the automobile market only Packards, Lincolns, 
and Rolls Royces. 


Inya F. Smith, Washington, D. C. 


WHY COMBINE SLUM CLEARANCE WITH HOUSING? 

I have retired (as of June Ist) I believe that the 
combination of slum clearance and housing as a policy is 
the basis of error in the business. The procedure and _ poli 
cies necessary to accomplish the very different objectives of 
slum clearance and public housing are best served by inde 
pendent determination and execution. The criteria for 
successful accomplishment of either are not invariably 
mutually exclusive but when combined in one site should 
be regarded as a fortunate coincidence, not as a_ policy. 
Such separation would go a long way toward accomplishing 
the the other important change that we must institute: the 
abolition of income maxima. 

I know what I said! 

The third point is that some basic thinking on policy 
must be done. The housing field can’t rest forever on the 
one new idea developed since the Baltimore conference 
that if you'll only make it bigger and bigger, all problems 
will be solved. 

Housing is no longer a theory; it is a reality. Examine 
experience as a basis for future policy. 

God be with you all. 

Catharine F. Lansing Oats, New York City. 


LET’S TRY ANYTHING NOW... 

It was very good of you to use my reply to George 
Duggar’s review and to give it so much and such promi 
nent space. Although so much time has been lost in trying 
out either of these plans, I still think that they would 
prove helpful—in fact, I am at the point now of being 
ready to try anything. I don’t quite see how the situation 
could be damaged further. 


Henry M. Propper, New York City. 


NEWS FROM TEXAS 

It has been over a year since this Yankee came to Texas 
and a progress report should be in order . 

So much has happened to our local housing picture in the 
last year, it is difficult to remember what did come first 
on the list. Guess we should start with the challenge that 


San Felipe offers anyone who manages that 1000-unit job. 


Large and unwieldy as all projects of that size are, San 
Felipe has its own western charm. The tenants are wonder 
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ful! In eight months we got our newspaper, The San Felipe 
Blade organized; the tenant-operated, six-day-a-week nurs 
ery school yong full blast; 46 veterans temporary units 
added; re-examination changed from an annual to a one 
tweltth per month basis: a central tenant selection staff was 
organized ind management continued at its usual pace 

Proud to be selected as Management Supervisor for the 
Houston Authority; nevertheless, it was with a feeling of 
real loss that | moved from the first line of fire to the inner 
sanctum that houses the central office staff. 

You know the man who wrote A// Ouret on the Western 
Front was not reterring to Houston. As for management 
supervision, space if not managers is a problem. It is only 

miles from one project to the other. Ot course, the land 
is nice and level but it still takes time to cover it, even in 
one of Mr. Ford's contributions to civilization 

It doesn't seem possible that seven months have passed 
since | picked up my pencil and kleenex and moved ons 
flight up (air conditioned, but no elevator) from San 
Felipe’s first floor management ofhice But seven months 
isn't long, when action is the theme of operation, Nine 
hundred and fifty-four veterans units have been leased; 
five veteran managers have been trained in accordance with 
an approved Veterans Administration training program; 
well-trained personnel, who insist on that age-old custom 
of getting married and working at it full time, have been 
replaced... . 

My application lor citizenship in Texas has been acce pted 
1 understand, though, that in approving first papers, much 
weight is given to endurance (excuse me—I mean resi 
dency), Second papers are more difficult. In addition to 
securing 385 names certifying to the fact that you no longer 
refer to the east as “home,” that you look disdainfully at 
all Yankees, and that you never say “sure” (it is “shore,” 
you know)—in addition to all that, you must entice the 
mayor to stand with you on the city hall steps and give 
some unsuspecting newcomer (always a Yankee) a ver 
batim soliloquy of “Texas Brags.” 

It’s a wonderful country and I’m afraid to return east 
this climate has my blood too thin for any temperature 
below 90 


leri Russell, Houston, Texas. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING CONFERENCE 

It is planned to have as part of the Eastern Cooperatives, 
Inc., Summer Institute at Haverford College, Philadelphia, 
on August 3 through August 9, a conference on cooperative 
housing. While the program is not yet completed, present 
plans are to have representatives of hive or six types ol 
cooperatives present rather complete reports or case his 
tories of their groups. Other groups represented on the 
panels or at the conference will add their experiences. 

It is expected that the following types of cooperatives 
will be presented: homesteads, suburban residential devel 
opments using on-site and prefabricated dwellings, balanced 
communities, garden apartments, and large-scale or elevator 
apartment projects. 

We believe this sharing of experience can be extremely 
helpful to the many groups now seeking to work out their 
cooperative housing programs. 

Dale R. Johnson, New York City. 
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PERSONALS — 
(Continued from page 248) 


ner bill during the just adjourned session of 
the 80th Congress. He said: ‘The failure ot 
Congress to act on the T-E-W Bill to date 
‘ is to me a challenge clear and 
definite that someone in every community 
must be willing to devote his full energies to 
the task of easing to the greatest degree pos 
sible the scandalous housing shortage 


ROBERT C. WEAVER 

is serving as a visiting professor of sociology 
at Columbia University’s summer session. Dr 
Weaver is the Director of the Community 
Services Division of the American Council on 
Race Relations and has been long associated 
with the public housing program. He con- 
tributed two articles on Russian housing needs 
to the Journat (see January, February 1947 
issues), based on his service with UNRRA 
during 1946. 


JERRY L. PICKERING 

has been appointed the Director of _ the 
Youngstown Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
succeeding P. L. Strait, who had been on 
leave for some time due to illness, later re 
signing. Mr. Pickering was formerly a Man 
agement Adviser in FPHA’s Region VIII 
office. 


MR. AND MRS. ABE COPPERMAN 
have announced the birth of a son, Paul, on 
June 28. Mrs. Copperman was with the 
Puérto Rico Housing Authority during 1945-46 
and then, on returning to this country, was 
made an NHA consultant to the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing. 


WILLIAM A. SCOTT 

formerly vice-chairman of the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Hartford, Connecticut, 
has been appointed to the newly created posi 
tion with the Authority of executive assistant 


RESIDENT MAINTENANCE — 


(Continued from page 246) 


for special management pick-ups to 
get rid of litter and refuse. 

6—A regular management bulletin 
or management column in the resident 
newspaper provides an excellent means 
of continuous contact with residents. 

7—Meetings of management with 
the entire resident body to discuss joint 
management-resident problems is an 
other source of “contact.” This type of 
meeting would be called only in emer 
gencies; for example, to discuss a 
change of rent policy. However, the 
occasion should be used to 
other pertinent subjects. 

8—Management’s meeting regularly 
with special interest groups and/or 
resident councils provides an excellent 
opportunity for encouraging resident 
cooperation in the operation of the 
project, 


discuss 


* * * * 7 


In conclusion we should like to re- 
peat that it is the consensus of our - 
thinking in Region VIII that the truly 


maintenance pro 


successful resident 
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SHUTTLE BUS— 

(Continued from page 248) 
Association can be summarized as fol 
lows: 

From its modest one-bus beginning 
the St. Bernard Bus Association now: 

1—Operates three modern busses, 
fully insured and valued in excess of 
$9000. 

2—Operates under a city franchise. 

3—Employs five drivers and a cash 
ier (all tenants of New Orleans Au- 
thority housing projects). 

4—Owns other equipment valued at 
approximately $1500. 

5—Furnishes 19 hours of 
daily (6 a.m. to 1 a.m.). 

6—Has a national A-1 credit rating. 
7—Employs two concerns for servic 
ing its rolling stock. 

8—Sponsors Christmas and Easter 
parties for the St. Bernard children 
and Christmas baskets for needy St. 
Bernard families. 

9—Is able to continue its contribu 
tions: (a) to needy tenants, (b) to 
worthwhile civic projects. 

10—Is hopeful of sponsoring, in the 
very near future, some cooperative ven- 
ture in which the St. Bernard com- 
munity at large may participate. 

The Association’s sole source of in- 
come is the five-cents fare charged. The 
directors receive no salaries. Present 
members of its Board of Governors are: 
Alfred J. Coignet, Sr., Chairman; Os 
car J. Rainey, Vice-Chairman; Rainey 
J. Williams, Secretary; Weirleis W. 
Flax, Sr., Treasurer; J. Clarence 
Ducker; Thoyd A. Ellis; Frank J. 
Singleton, Jr.; Benjamin F. Smith. 


service 


gram uses not one or two, but ail, of 
the approaches we have summarized 
above. They are combined into one 
unified approach that capitalizes on the 
self-interest of residents in living in a 
well-run community and that takes 
advantage of every possible resident 
management contact. The important 
fact is to keep all contacts alive and 
active. To do so requires a manage 
ment alert to the needs of residents 
and prompt in proceeding to make 
the resident-management relationship 
strong by the efficiency of the method 
of working out with residents solu- 
tions to any difficulties of project liv- 
ing that will be beneficial to both 
management and residents. 

Further, we should like to add that 
this method of meeting program needs, 
while taking full advantage of group 
action and mass psychology, places 
maximum emphasis on individual con- 
tacts and initiative. 










RACIAL PROBLEMS — 
(Continued from page 240) 


the mass meeting summarized the 
viewpoint of the 1000 employees pres- 
ent. Edward Lawson, an American 
employee in the social affairs depart 
ment, said: “We can’t prosecute the 
struggle for democracy each day from 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. and condone racism 
by living in our separate ghettoes after 
working hours.” Said Paul Eisler, a 
Czech employee: “Several weeks ago 
we stood on this same spot and re- 
affirmed our faith in the principles of 
the United Nations Charter (UN Char 
ter Day). Today we are doing the 
same thing in more concrete form.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Circuit Court Upholds Restrictive 
Covenant 


On May 26, 1947, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals by a two to 
one vote in the case of Hurd v. Hodge 
ruled in favor of a “white covenant,” 
prohibiting Negro occupancy of a cer- 
tain block in Washington, D. C. The 
majority opinion, written by Justice 
Bennett Champ Clark, held that the 
Court had for over 25 years uniformly 
upheld the validity of such restrictions, 
whether by deed covenant or by agree- 
ment among property owners. 

In the dissenting opinion, Justice 
Henry W. Edgerton said: “It has been 
contended that enforcement of cove 
nants which exclude a race from a 
neighborhood does not involve dis 
crimination because it permits reci 
procity. That amounts to saying that 
if Negroes are excluded from decent 
housing, they may retaliate by exclud 
ing whites from slums.” 


MICHIGAN 
Restrictive Covenants Go to 
U. S. Supreme Court 


The constitutionality of race restric 
tive covenants may go before the 
United States Supreme Court during 
the October term. This spring the 
Court granted a writ of certiorari on an 
appeal from a Michigan Supreme 
Court decision, issued in January 1947 
in the case of Sipes v. McGhee. The 
Michigan court had upheld a restric 
tive covenant on two counts: (1) the 
Fourteenth Amendment does not apply 
in this case and (2) enforcement is 
not against public policy. Involved in 
the suit is the McGhee family of De- 
troit, who are threatened with eviction 
on the basis of having broken a neigh- 
borhood covenant against occupancy by 
Negroes. (Michigan courts distinguish 
between occupancy and ownership 
and, although they have long refused 
to recognize covenants that forbid 

(Continued page 251) 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A26, DIRECTOR, UNOFFICIAL 
HOUSING AGENCY—EAST 

Citizens agency may have opening tor ex- 
ecutive director if current fund-raising cam 
paign is successful. Prefers a man, of top 
notch ability, with planning background. Sal 
ary—in the neighborhood of $4000 to $5000, 
depending on qualifications and on available 
funds. 


A27, NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNER, 
UNOFFICIAL PLANNING AGENCY 
—EAST 

Citizens agency has opening for neighbor 
hood planner to (1) work with individuals 
and groups in organizing neighborhood plan 
mng groups and (2) guide such groups in 
studying their communities and making plans 
for improvements. Must have had some ex- 
perience or training in city planning and, 
also, some experience in working with people 
Salary —$2650 to $4116 


A28, SOCIAL CASEWORKERS AND 
SUPERVISORS—SOUTH WEST 

Three caseworkers and two supervisors 
needed in family and children’s welfare agency 
in Southwestern city. Requirements are as 
follows: supervisor—graduation from school 
of social work plus experience; caseworker 
at least one year's training in school of social 
work, preferably graduation. Salary—super 
visors, one at $3600 and one at $4000; case 
workers, $2400 to $3600 


A29, HOME SERVICE SECRETARY, 
PRIVATE WELFARE AGENCY— 
EAST 

Local chapter of national private welfare 
agency is looking for a home service secretary. 
Must have had experience in supervision and 
administration of a casework agency plus 
graduate work in a school of social work 
Salary—$2800 to $3300 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W36, Male, 40 years—TEACHING, RE- 

SEARCH, COMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 

TION IN HOUSING, PLANNING 
Nearly three years in citizens housing or 

ganization; three years teaching; miscellaneous 

experience in writing and lecturing. Education 
Doctor’s degree, Vienna 


W39, Male, 34 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Three years with FPHA as housing man 
agement adviser in central office; two years 
Naval officer with service overseas; five years 
in direct management of large-scale housing 
development 


RACIAL PROBLEMS — (Continued from page 25\) 


ownership by Negroes, they do enforce 
restrictions on occupancy.) 

A writ of certiorari does not, of 
course, constitute a ruling but merely 
indicates that the high court will con- 
sider reviewing a lower court decision. 
Two years ago, in May 1945, the 
Supreme Court avoided the issue by 
denying a similar writ on an appeal 
from a Washington, D. C. decision 
that enforced a restrictive covenant 
(see July 1945 JourNnat, page 109). 
According to the American Council 
on Race Relations, there is a possibility 
that the Supreme Court may also re- 
view appeals from restrictive covenant 
rulings in California, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri at the same time that the Michi 
gan case comes up. 


ILLINOIS 
Restrictive Covenants Legal— 
Recommendation to Court 

A restrictive covenant barring Ne- 
groes from occupying a certain block 
in Chicago was upheld this March by 
the Master-in-Chancery for the Supe- 
rior Court of Cook County in the first 
round of a legal battle that is expected 
to be carried to the highest state and 
federal courts. The opinion was in the 
form of a recommendation to the 


August, 1947 


Judge of the Superior Court and does 
not have the force of law. As yet, the 
Judge has not rendered a final deci 
sion in the case. 

The case, known as Tovey v. Levy, 
is being handled as a test suit, with the 
National Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People representing 
the defendant and the American Jew 
ish Congress acting as amicus curiae. 
Among the expert witnesses appearing 
for the defendant at the hearing before 
the Master-in-Chancery were: Robert 
C. Weaver of the American Council 
on Race Relations; Thomas Wright of 
the Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Relations, Chicago; and Horace Cay 
ton and St. Clair Drake, authors of 
Black Metropolis. Twenty families are 
involved in the case. 

The Master-in-Chancery’s recommen 
dation was based on his opinion that 
although restrictive covenants might 
be unreasonable, they were not illegal. 
He pointed out, however, that “if the 
enforcement of restrictive covenants 
is the cause of all or even a part of 
the social and economic ills described 
by these witnesses, then it would be 
the duty of the state legislature to 
enact proper statutes forbidding such 
covenants.” 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT — 
( Continued from page 244) 
to the formulation of specific projects. 


2—Area boundaries should be estab- 
lished along the center lines of bound 
ing streets, with very few exceptions. 

3—Large areas should be subdivided 
into smaller ones that are more feasible 
for discussion. 


4—Only areas where really bad con 
ditions exist should be included. 


5—Care should be exercised not to 
exclude areas that can not logically form 
a part of other areas at a future date 
and that are too small for separate 
treatment. 


6—It is wise to avoid the conc idence 
of area boundaries and lines of racial 
occupancy. 


7—In transition zones between slums 
and business areas, boundaries should 
be established on the side toward the 
commercial areas. 

8—It is desirable to hold public 
hearings on the designation of areas at 
some stage in the process. 

9—Consideration should be given to 
political practicability. 

10—An effort should be made to ob 
tain a background of good public un 
derstanding as to the purpose of rede 
velopment in general and of designat 
ing specific areas in particular. 

11—The objectives of designating the 
areas should be presented honestly and 
it should be frankly admitted that re 
development is a new effort to attack 
the slums that is still in the experi 
mental stage. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active — 
Individual Associate , 5 
Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 5 
Sustaining ..... — 


and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 

number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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REASONS WHY... 





apr AX FOR PEST CONTROL 


—Exterminates roaches and other 
cold blooded pests effectively. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 
ject’s maintenance crew. 


—Arfax is non-poisonous to humans 
or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is 
its active killing ingredient. 


r=—---MAIL COUPON TODAY!=:=:"= 
ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. eee TH l S | S A L L 
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Your Name 
Company or Agency 


Address 


Plainfield, N. J.— Please ship: 


ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


Solve your roach problem the safe, 
easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 
stration will convince you, or pur- 
chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
below for sample order. 


1-lb cans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. YOU NEED... 


5-lb cans ARFAX @ $5.00 
25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.7 
ARFAX Dust Guns @ Peon each 


Net 30 days—F.0.B. Destination. Freight 
allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. 


(] Send Bill Confirmation will follow 


wif 
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